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NELL WILDER’S BERRY EXCURSION. 


BY KATE CARROLL. 


“Qrayron Sr. Cuarre! Clayton St. Claire! ; 


It has been nothing but Clayton St. Claire ever 
since you got that scented, high-flown, conde- 
sending note of his, (the presumptuous jack-a- 
napes!) informing you that his imperial highness 
would favor you with a visit some time within 
this month. Ugh! don’t I hope he’ll be seized 
with a fit of the chronics before he sets out!” I 
cried, impatiently, and, let me add, disrespect- 
fully, at the close of a panegyric that my dear 
aunt Chloe had bestowed upon the absent youth 
whose name I had so scoffingly used, and whom, 
dear reader, she wished me to marry! There, 
the secret is out: and I may as well confess that 
I, Nell Wilder, was a confirmed coquette, and 
had no idea of marrying anybody. 

“Nell Wilder,” replied my aunt, severely, 
“you grow ruder every day. You pain me, my 
child; indeed you do.” 

Iwas touched, for I saw she was hurt. I 
threw my arms about her neck, saying, 

“Forgive me, aunty. I didn’t mean it. But 
when you bring up that detested name, I can’t 
restrain myself. The very thought of being ‘bar- 
gained and sold,’ like a Circassian slave, makes 
my blood boil. Because Clayton St. Claire’s 
tich, and you’re rich, and I'm your heiress 
if I marry to please you, I’m to be traded off, 
forsooth! without any choice of my own.” 

“My dear!” It was all my aunt said. But 
were volumes in its tone of reproof. 
“T pouted, and twirled my breakfast spoon. 
Directly my aunt resumed, 
Tet us talk rationally, child,” she said. 
is no such thing as buying and selling 
imony, in this happy land; and you 


Mow it. Your outcry about Circassian slaves 


silly. Some time, you will doubtless think 
rimony. Mr. St. Claire is a worthy young 
Man, and one whom I hope to live to see you 
marry—_”” 
Vou. XXXIII.—24 





‘Then you'll reach an unheard-of age,” I 
cried, unable to control myself longer, ‘‘or I 
shall die sooner than I intend to.” Here [ left 
the breakfast-table, and half angry at my aunt’s 
pertinacity, half ashamed of my conduct to her, 
I put on my sun-bonnet, flew to the kitchen for 
a basket, and started off a-berrying, in order to 
be out of the way of aunt Chloe for the rest of 
the morning. 

I wandered on and on, from field to wood, and 
from wood to field, singing and picking, till, 
suddenly, when crossing a meadow, I heard a 
terrible roar, that set me quaking from top to 
toe, and looking up I saw an enormous bull 
dashing toward me. Wild with fright, I ran 
on, scarcely seeing where I was going till I 
reached a bit of rising ground, and saw before 
me a high wall, apparently the enclosure of the 
private grounds of a mansion, that loomed out 
from amid a grove of trees within. Without 
stopping to think, I climbed the wall, availing 
myself of a sapling that grew against it, and 
leaped down into the garden. Mercy! if I hadn’t 
improvised a trail at the expense of two-thirds 
of my dress. I took it in my hands in dismay 
and glanced at the mansion. 

‘“Won’t you walk in?” said a manly voice, 
close beside me. 

“Yes! do come in. I hope the wicked animal 
hasn’t hurt you,” said a female voice. 

I looked around, blushing with mortification. 
A gentleman, apparently only three or four 
years older than myself, and strikingly hand- 
some, accompanied by a young lady about my 
own age, was standing close by. I saw imme- 
diately that they were brother and sister. My 
first impulse was to fly. My next to pull the 
whiskers of the gentleman, in revenge for a 
suppressed smile at my expense, which rippled 
over his face, though he did his best to look 
grave. My last to accept the invitation, and 
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brave it out, for when had Kate Wilder ever 
**fled the field?” 

We entered a pleasant library, where, while 
the brother went out to order luncheon, the 
sister assisted me to repair my torn dress. In 
a little while, I was presentable again; and we 
passed into the dining-room. Somehow we all 
got acquainted immediately. The sister was as 
full of fun and gayety as myself. The brother 
had rare powers of conversation; had travelled; 
had read almost everything: in short, was the 
most fascinating man I had ever met. The 
hours passed without my knowing it. At last, § 
I happened to hear the clock strike, and started 
up in dismay. My new acquaintances begged 
me to stay, saying they would send word where 
I was; but I was now somewhat ashamed of 
having shown such pleasure in the brother’s § : 
society; and so I was peremptory to go. Finally, 3 
they consented to let me depart, but insisted on $ 
accompanying me part of the way. 3 

Ah! what sweet dreams I had, that night. 3 
How, the next morning, when aunt Chloe intro- ; 
duced the name of Clayton St. Claire again, I Si 
was more than ever willful, and told her I hated 
the very sound of it. I could not rest at home. ; 
I resolved not ‘to be seen near the mansion of 
my new friends, though Lucy, the sister, had 
invited me, over and over again, to see them; 
but before long I found myself, basket in hand, ; 
a-berrying in the woods half way there. All at § 
once, I heard a step; my heart began to beat 
fast; I looked up; and there was the brother, 
but alone. 

Day after day, for more than a week, I went 
a-berrying; and every day the brother met me. 
By that time I was hopelessly in love. But it 
was not unrequited. I had confided everything 
to my Arthur, for that was his name, and we 
had resolved, that, if aunt Chloe would not con- 
sent to our union, we should elope together. 

“My sister will call on you, to-morrow,” he } 
said, when this had been settled. ‘‘She won- 








ren, 


My buoyant feelings were gone. I began to 


realize that my aunt would never consent to my 
I sat down without g 


marrying any one else. 
word. 

“Why, child!” said aunt Chloe, reprovingly, 
“Not sullen?” 

“I wish Clayton St. Claire was in Jericho,” | 
said, ready to cry. 

Aunt Chloe drew herself up sternly. 

‘Nelly Wilder,” she said, ‘‘once for all, it is 
my will that you treat him well. My property 
will go to his wife, and to her alone, whoever 
she may be.” 

“No matter. I and my husband can work 
together,” I replied, forgetting myself. 

‘Your husband! Who may that individual 


: be?” said my aunt, rising, and approaching me, 


while she scrutinized me keenly. 

‘* Arthur Berry,” and a rich glow suffused my 
cheek, and thrilled through my veins as I uttered 
the name. ‘Not my husband yet; but soon to 
S be.” And I returned her look proudly. 

‘‘Where did you meet him? Who and what 
is he?” demanded my aunt, growing at last ap- 
prehensive. She was very proud, haughty, and 
exclusive. 

**I don’t know, I’m sure. Something out of 
the common run though, you may be sure,” I 
said, with a touch of my old sauciness. 

“Of course, or you wouldn’t have given your 
heart to him,” sneered my aunt, losing her tem- 
per also. 

‘*As you say, of course.” 

“You shall not marry him. I will never give 
my consent. You shall marry St. Claire, and 
nobody else!” My aunt was now very angry. 

**Aunt Chloe, you have been most kind to 
me,” said I. ‘I shall never forget how kind. 
But this obedience you exact I would refuse to 
my own mother! I cannot marry Mr. St. Claire, 
and I shall marry Arthur Berry. Oh, aunt, 
could you see him, you would not refuse to 
’ accept him, I know!” I had fallen at her feet 


ders, every day, why you don’t call on her, a as § and clasped her hands, while tears filled my 
you promised; but says, if it’s pride, she’s not } seyes. So earnest was I, so anxious for her to 
ashamed to make the first advances: so look out : ’ soften, that I did not hear a step. Nor did my 
for her, and be as beautiful as ever.” : ‘ aunt, for she was so full of fears that her family 

I blushed, and looked down; and feeling in- : was about to be disgraced, that she was equally 
describably happy, went home, resolved to be; as oblivious as myself to outer sound and sense. 
amiable to dear aunt Chloe, even if she talked : : But the light touch of a hand upon my bowed 
of Clayton St. Claire all day. head sent a swift thrill through my veins. | 

But I did not know myself. The first words ; started to my feet, and, throwing my arms around 
that greeted me, on my entrance, were, : a manly form beside me, cried, “Oh, Arthur, 

“Nell, Nell; you must have your new dress : N plead with me! She must give her consent! It 
made up, right away. Mr. St. Claire has re-: is just like a good mother’s withholding it.” 
turned, and will dine with us the day after | : “Clayton! Dear Clayton!” cried my 
to-morrow.” aunt. 
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crn” 
“Clayton,” I repeated, in ineffable scorn, ‘ ‘‘ Arthur, tell me,” I pleaded, feeling faint. 


“Clayton!” and I laughed triumphantly. 

HClayton,” repeated my aunt, drawing my 
Arthur toward her and kissing his forehead, 
yhile on her face there shone a look of mingled 
love, pride, and satisfaction. I drew back in 
astonishment when he returned it. 

“What does this mean?’’ I murmured. 

“Forgive me, dearest Nell, for stealing your 

” 

«As Arthur Berry,” laughingly interposed my 

aunt, 





“Do you still refuse to marry Clayton St. 
Claire?” he replied, his eyes dancing with 
mirth. 

“Yes, the vapid, purse-proud, insufferable 
bore!” I cried, rushing from the room, though 
he tried to detain me. 

Did I return? Did I marry St. Claire? 

Ask this two year old boy, who has trans- 
formed his lap into an inkstand, while I’ve 
been writing you how I met, and fell in love 
with—his father. 





THE WATCHER BY THE SEA. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Ay old man sitting by the restless sea, 
Ilis meek hands gently folded o’er his breast; 
His anxious eye is watching patiently 
The white foam dancing on the billows’ crest. 
A look of placid resignation sleeps 
Upon his thin, pale face: anon his eye 
That never wearies of its watch, or weeps, 
looks where the distant waters meet the sky, 
As though ’twere watching the app h of sails: 
The look of disappointment that he wears 
When conscious that the longed-for vision fails, 
Is sad enough to dim the eye with tears. 
His brow is wrinkled, and his locks are grey, 
His cheeks are furrowed with the marks of woe: 
He has grown time-worn watching day by day 
Through Summer suns and dreary Winter’s snow. 
A vacant restlessness within his eye 
Bespeaks the shattered mind, and tells a tale 
Of sleepless nights and hopeless agony, 
Of sorrow deeper than the widow’s wail— 
Of grief that crushed the rising hope that grew 
Within a strong, brave heart, so Heavenly fair, 
And broke the temple of the mind, and slew 
The shining priestess that presided there. 
Hlis white hair floats upon the passing wind 
Like pale, thin fingers stretching out in prayer; 
He heeds nor cold nor heat, nor human kind, 








But sits a monument of mute despair. 
At nightfall when the dusky shade descends 
A parting glance he gives the distant wave, 
And mutters as his homeward way he wends 
Of hopes that blossom o’er the silent grave; 
And shakes his head and says, “It’s growing late, 
My love will not come back to me to-night; 
She cannot know how long I’ve had to wait— 
I will be here with morning’s faintest light, 
For she will surely come to-morrow.” Day 
By day goes by and he still watches there; 
Each night he turns despondently away, 
Yet never dreams of yielding to despair. 
He’s sure the morrow will bring back to him 
The dear one he has waited for so long; 
And thus ’twill be till Death, that monster grim, 
Seals his cold lips and chaunts his dying song. 


How many are there by the Sea of Life 
Awaiting the return of hopes that died 
Long years agone, and "maid the watery strife 
Sunk bubbling down beneath the dark, cold tide? 
How patiently they wait through weary years 
To see them coming back in beauty rare— 
Too hopeful yet to seek relief in tears, 
Despairing, yet refusing to despair! 





THE ARCHER. 


BY E. E. LAY. 


Ost night a young archer of wonderful skill, 
With quiver and bow at command, 

Went out with his weapons to wound or to kill 
The brave and the fair of the land. 


Te went to a house where a gallant young knight 
Wer a picture of beauty was sighing; 

Ab, me! you'd have said ’twas a sorrowful sight— 
That heart by the quick arrow dying. 


He called at a cottage—the home of the fair— 
No wonder its sweetness allured him, 

But he cared not a whit for the grief he left there, 
For his bow had to sorrow inured him. 





Then he spread his light wings and came flying this way, 
As he took a fresh dart from his quiver; 

Oh! you hardly can think how his merciless play 
Made my sensitive bosom to shiver! 


Now I slily looked out, and I saw him advance 
As he aimed at my bosom the dart; 

So I cautiously dodged, and by fortunate glance, 
The arrow just missed of my heart. 


. 
So frightened was I with the danger I'd seen, 
To watch him I dared not delay; 
But I’ve heard he has since in the neighborhood been, 
Did he call at your house by the way? 





THE DUPLICATE LECTURE. 


BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


CHAPTER I. ; “Let the last touches go, the lecture js 

In a small and not over attractive room sat a ; vigorous, brilliant, pithy now; never mind the 
lady, sewing. polish.” 

Suddenly the lady’s heart beat louder, and the ‘Forgive me, dear, ladies are not critics; have 
door bell rang. The intelligence had flashed ; you ever read Schiller’s epigram? 
upon her earlier than the sound; for the soul —The judgment of woman her love is, 
hears earlier than*the senses, and this maiden } Where woman does not love, there she already has judged. 
was in love. Why do you smile?” 

A young man entered the apartment, and took “TI am thinking that you might prepare a 
the seat beside her, took the work from her; more successful lecture on woman’s mission, 
hand, and her hands in his; all with an air of } But why is this one advertised if you are not 
graceful nonchalance. He had a handsome, intel- 3 ready yet to enlighten the world?” 
lectual face; and by the light of the two dim, The young man started, ‘Advertised! It is 
old-fashioned lamps an elegant appearance. not, never has been advertised; you are mis- 

“You are always delving, Annie; spoiling } taken, Annie!” 
your beautiful eyes with this coarse work that ‘Read, then.” 
is only fit for seamstresses. Why didn’t you: He sprang to his feet, seized the newspaper 
run to the door and welcome me?” in both hands, and read aloud, 

‘«My heart ran to the door—the rest of me, “The tenth lecture of the series before the 
the mortal part—was busied in less congenial } Mercantile Library Association of Boston, will 
work.” be delivered at the Tremont Temple, on Wednes- 

** And forever will be—stitch, stitch, stitch, to} day evening, February tenth, 18—. Subject: 
clothe the children of this wasting step-mother.” } ‘The Lost Arts.’ ” 

‘¢__ Forever, Ned?” ‘And no name! It is a miserable fraud, some 

‘It seems so, poor child! I don’t know when $ one has stolen my title; some friend, possibly, to 
I shall be in a situation to marry—I have such } whom I have lent the manuscript!” and all the 
evil luck.” pride of the De Courcys flashed in the young 

‘*‘Man makes his own luck.” man’s eyes, ‘‘I’ll challenge, I will horsewhip the 

‘‘Brayo, beautiful Aspasia! When did you } fellow in the midst of his audience!” 
turn philosopher?” “‘Stop, stop, dear! You must make inquiry 

‘*When my lover turned to a faith in idle fate.” $ at this Mercantile Library. It may be a mere 

“Tt is easy for ladies to sit by their firesides } coincidence——” 
and tell that we might succeed; they should go} ‘It must be; I have no friend mean enough 
forth into the battle of life, and see if it is easy 3 for such a theft. Ah, well, it is my luck,” and 
to do as well as dream!” ; De Courcy stretched himself on the sofa. “Come, 

‘“‘Not easy, but glorious——” 3} Annie, don’t purr over that fine print any lon- 

“¢¢Glory is but a circle in the water.’” 3 ger.” 

‘And a quiet heart, a satisfied conscience, a : “This is surely remarkable—listen, Ned, it is 
life of usefulness, a home—are these all ‘circles $ in one of the editorial columns. ‘We congratu- 
in the water?” Slate our readers upon the prospect offered by 

‘“‘Oh, Annie, don’t tease me. I am tired, dis- the advertisement,’ &c., ‘of a lecture on the Lost 
couraged; and it is a woman’s mission to com-} Arts, by Charles Phelps, Esq., of Cleveland,’ 
fort.” &c., ‘has been delivered with great success, be- 

“So is it a physician’s, and when the balm 3 fore large and select audiences in our Western 
fails he applies the probe. What of the lecture, } cities.’ We must hear this wonder of the West— 
Edward?” . his lecture may not interfere with yours—he can 

‘‘Nothing—nothing. It needs a hundred last } hardly have gathered so many striking facts, of 
touches; but as soon as I turn to make them, a $ the same facts; and his may be but as prepart 
mist — over my brain.” tory to your finer effort!” 
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“go you would coax me out of my despair? 
No, Annie, I do not wish to hear my rival—I do 
not care to tread in his distinguished footsteps— 
to seem his imitator. Let us drop the subject 
fora more agreeable one.” 

«And you will not accompany me to the lec- 
ture? May I go alone?” 

«You may go through the world alone, dear, 
ifyou like. Perhaps it were best that this should 
be so, that our hopeless engagement should end.” 

“Are you tired of me?” 

“No—tired of holding you in a chain which I 
cannot gild.”” 

“Jt is a chain but to you; to me, a garland of 
fowers, heart’s-ease and rosemary.” 

So these lovers talked. 

“See how that great flake of soot glows and 
sparkles on the lamp-wick.” 

“Yes, almost with a meaning: no wonder that 
children look upon such as omens.” 

“Omens, are they? Then this is my lost lec- 
ture, lost hope, lost opportunity !”’ 

“Nay, omens are prophecies; it is a new hope 
—an opportunity to come.” 

§o they talked until the dim oil lamps went 
out, 

CHAPTER II. 

“Have you a ticket, sir?” 

“Excuse me, I had forgotten to hand it to 
you.” 

“But take it back, sir, now. 
ticket, we only wish———”” 

“Thave no farther use for it.” 

“The gentleman is very short-spoken, and 
absent-minded too; in love, I suppose,” mused 
the door-keeper, as Edward De Courcy passed 
on to his seat in the Tremont Temple. 

The large and unfailing audience had col- 

lected—unfailing, for members of the Mercantile 
library are said to frequent their course of lec- 
tures partly to hear the speaker in the desk; 
Partly to hear the gentler and more winning 
speaker who sits beside them, and whispers or 
talks with her bright eyes. 
; But one sat in their midst, unmated, absent, 
ill at ease. The buzz of voices annoyed him, the 
slare of light, the sea of faces, the presence of a 
multitude, seemed more than he could bear. He 
was cursing fate, pitying that one who was more 
to him than all the multitude, and—meditating 
suicide, when little breezes of applause along tho 
room announced the lecturer. 

De Courcy looked up. No, it was no friend 
of his; and, spite of his vexation, he smiled at 


Personal appearance of Annie’s “Western 
Wonder,” 


It is a season 


s 


; 


So this was ‘‘Charles Phelps, Esq.!’’ A young, 
old man, with bushy hair of a hue which no ad- 
mirer could deepen to auburn, a florid face, an 
unsteady step; and large hands, gloved and 
managed awkwardly, which looked like the 
wadded hands of a doll. 

With all this, however, there was about the 
} lecturer an air of confidence, an ease which was 
almost grace; and when he began to speak, the 
weak, effeminate voice was soon forgotten in 
his masterly use of language—his brilliant elo- 
3 quence, his—— 

But whose? 
Edward De Courcy’s! Word for word, his, his 
$ own lecture on the Lost Arts. Tranquilly went 
: on Mr. Charles Phelps—without notes—modestly 
3 received he the bursts of applause, or the more 
§ flattering hush of silence which marked his most 
< sparkling periods or striking announcements; 
sand Edward De Courcy sat as one petrified— 
: wondering whether he were waking or in a 
dream; and in his self-distrust too much sur- 
$ prised by the applause to remember his past 
> vexation. 
; For though another thrust in the sickle, it was 
} his harvest, his! Why had he not brought Annie 
‘to share the triumph? 

It was a thorough success. Men found a 
ringing music, if not a weight in the little 
effeminate voice; and women wondered if after 
all, it were not a prejudice which set its ban 
upon red hair and rubicund faces. They spoke 
of the lecturer’s well-cut lips, small mouth, and 
brilliant eyes; and questioned as to whether Mr. 
Charles Phelps was a married man. 





‘ 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was near ten o’clock when De Courcy, in 
his return from the lecture, passed the home of 
Annie More. A faint light gleamed through the 
shutter, and he fancied the lady as seated by her 
work-table, with the tall oil lamps for compary. 

But as his hand touched the handle the door 
opened, and she stood before him with her quiet 
smile. 

He led her to the parlor, and all radiant with 
delight, poured forth his story of wonder and 
success. ‘You see I am yet to make my mark 
upon the world! You see, dear, that your blessed 
prophecy is coming true—your iron chain is 
changing to a garland of pansies and forget-me- 
nots! Fate has helped me, spite of my abuse.” 

**Not fate, Ned!” 

‘“‘Who then, my aristocratic relatives, my 
doating friends? I will praise fate forever, 
from this day!” 
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‘*How long has she befriended you?” 

‘For an hour or so; and behold my grati- 
tude!” 

“But what about Charles Phelps, Esq., shall 
we call and return our thanks to him as the 
messenger of Fate?” 

“The rascal! I will not sleep to-night until 
he has suffered for his insolence.” 

*¢ Perhaps he is willing to make some compro- 
mise: he has been here this evening.” 

“‘With you? and you did not tell me before? 
What does it mean, Annie? And I saw your 
brother among the audience—you did not speak 
of that. Look in my face! Have you been 
playing false?” 

“Look in mine: did the lecturer wear gloves?” 

*¢Yes, ridiculous, wadded, winter gloves; one 
of them dropped, and exposed a hand delicate as 
a@ woman’s. You smile—if it were not for his 
shock of fiery hair, I should have suspicions——” 

‘Barbers can make wigs.” 

“‘Nay, you cannot persuade me of any absur- 
dity, Miss Nan! You, in a lecturer’s desk! you 
in my presence for hours, and undiscovered!” 

‘Was Portia discovered when she spoke before 


Bassanio? He was in a maze of confusion and 3 
$ loving ones had touched the spring, and all went 


distress—so were you.” 


«And where is Portia’s ring?” 

“*T am not the heiress of Belmont: here is my 
ring.”’ 

“ Money—gold?” 

“Yes, five broad pieces; ducats you can call 
them; the price of ‘a lecture delivered with great 
success’ in Boston, by Charles Phelps, Esq.! 





And also, here is a note, handed Mr. Phelps as 
he left the lecture-room.” 

De Courcy tore open the envelope, and read, 

“C. Pueips, Esq.—Sin—Not knowing your 
address, I take this opportunity of begging, as 
chairman of a lecture committee in Providence. 
R. I., that you will favor our city with a repeti- 
tion of the admirable effort to which we have 
listened this evening. 

“If you will do me the honor to send your 
card, or call at the Revere House, we can arrange 
with regard to time, terms, &c. 

Very respectfully, ALEXANDER Rice.” 

Edward De Courcy pressed his hands upon his 
eyes, ‘‘I have been dreaming all this evening.” 

‘¢ All your life, dear!” 

*‘ And this is your only reproach for the child- 
ish self-distrust and doubt and procrastination, 
that have left you here grinding among the Philis- 
tines——” 

“‘Hush—they will hear you!” 

“This evening’s dream shall be my last. You 
have awakened me, sybil and saint that you are!” 

Yes, she had awakened him. In De Courcy’s 
finely organized nature one little spring had been 
wrong and clogged all the rest—weak fingers but 


right thereafter. 

All went right. Wife, money, reputation, 
friends, success in his favorite profession of 
law, were added unto him now. He made a 
mark upon his generation; and Annie’s chain 
of iron turned in truth to a garland of heart’s- 
ease and rosemary. 





MILLY DOVE. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Ox! blame me not, to gaze so oft 
On thy young, blooming form; 
As Hebe sweet, and Dian chaste, 
Yet with soft passions warm. 
That rosy, smiling, cloven mouth, 
As fresh as dew-wet flowers, 
Could, with its sweet, forbidden fruit, 
Tempt saints from Eden bowers. 


A pure, bright face—that breathes of love 
In every flashing gleam— 

The real of those visions sweet, 
Of which the poets dream. 

And eyes, in whose mysterious depths, 
Far off, there seems to me, 

A light like those of cities seen 
Across a moonlight sea. 


And in those dark and lustrous orbs, 
I read so soft a lay 

Of love, and sweet, romantic dreams, 
That steals my heart away. 
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I know not what its meaning is, 
Yet in that ’wildering beam— 
So madly thrilling all my frame— 

I could forever dream! 


And down thy neck of Alpine snows, 
Dark, curling ringlets stray, 
To where, upon thy bosom’s charms, 
They sweetly swelling lay; 
Striving to hide that soft retreat, 
Thro’ gauze so faintly gleaming— 
Like visions of a lovely clime 
We have , when d 


Ah, me! were I an artist now, 
Could I sketch that sweet face— 
That budding and pt form, 
With all its girlish grace? 

No, not for worlds would I attempt 
To paint thee, dearest love; 

I could but dream of one like thee— 
Sweet, ’witching Milly Dove! 











THE OUTCAST. 
A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


BY MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE LOST HEIRESS,” ‘¢INDIA,” ‘*VIVIA,” 
‘““THE DESERTED WIFE,” ‘‘RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 


(Entered, according to Act = pee in the year Pre by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
ited States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 375. 


CHAPTER TENTH. § while on the mantle-piece and on the window- 
THE HAG. $ sills were placed vases filled with white lilies, 


“A fearful sign stands in thy house of life, 3 Regina’s favorite flowers. 


ee Fhe dead aye hy I found in the drawing-room, with Mr. Wall- 
Corenince. {raven and Constant, Mr. and Mrs. Davenport 


N 

Woireana, alighting, handed out Regina, and : Sand two young ladies, their cousins—all of 
leading her up the stone steps, presented her to ; whom had come over to Hickory Hall to meet 
Mr. Wallraven, who received her with stately § our bridal party. 

md affectionate courtesy. We all followed in: In a few minutes, Wolfgang and Regina en- 
turn, and were welcomed in the most cordial 3 tered, and it was evident her dazzling fairness 
manner. Sand stately grace, her whole high, pure style 

Mr, Wallraven conducted Regina into the ; of beauty and of bearing, made what is called 
house. I followed, with Miss Wallraven upon }a great “sensation,” though on a small scale— 
ny arm. Constant and Wolfgang paused be- namely, the small party met there to welcome 
hind an instant, and, as I turned to look after ; her. 
them, I saw old John at the end of the portico, ; : Soon after the introductions were over, dinner 
Mn Wolfgang step quickly up to him, and ; was announced. Well! this dinner was like most 

him inquire, rapidly under his breath, other Virginia country wedding dinners—more 
she safe?” abundance than elegance, and more hospitality 

And the low reply, than ostentation. 

“All secure there, sir.” Soon after an early tea, the Davenport party 

“That is well! I shall remember your care } took leave, previously inviting the Wallravens 
for us, John.” and myself to dine at the parsonage the third 

The old man bowed in silence, and Wolfgang $day from that—an invitation which Wolfgang 
immediately stepped after us. This little inter- } accepted in the name of the whole family. 
lude had not occupied ten seconds. When they were gone, we returned from the 

We entered the hall, and were each imme- portico, where we had been standing to see them 
diately shown to our separate room. 3 : off, and re-entered the hall. 

Old John took me into a different chamber} It was a pleasant place in a summer evening 
from that which I had occupied before, telling } twilight. There were many windows, command- 
we, with a slight smile, that my former sleeping $ ing various sublime and beautiful views, and 
apartment had been prepared for Mrs. Wall- ; soft, warm, pleasant airs, and the sweet, vague 
raven, as it was the most comfortable one in the { musical sounds came through them. - 
house. $ I noticed Wolfgang and Regina seated at one 

He then went and ordered up my baggage, lof the end windows, enjoying the delicious hour, 
and in the course of half an hour, with the help § S without conversation, or only conversing by 
of John, I had refreshed myself with a bath, a N ’ seeking each other’s eyes, or by an occasional 
shave, and a change of dress. 3 low tone. 

I then went down into the old oak hall, which : When the full harvest moon arose, Mr. Wall- 
had been furbished up in honor of the bride’s * raven invited us all to come out and walk, and 
wrival—that is, the oak floor and paneled wall ’ view the scenery by moonlight. With the same 
had been rubbed, waxed, and polished, until they * stateliness of an old school gentleman, he gave 
shone with a mirror-like lustre, and the wide ‘al arm to Regina, and led the way. Each 
fire-place had been filled with cedar branches, ? member of the family vied).with — in 
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assiduous yet delicate attentions to our bride. 3 soon after arose and retired to my own, which 


We spent an hour very pleasantly in strolling ; was on the same floor with that of Regina. 
through the beautiful and moonlit vale, andthen: I know not what presentiment suddenly over. 
returned to the drawing-room, where refresh- i crept my mind, but, oppressed with a vague and 
ments were ordered. 3 terrible anxiety, I sought to sleep in vain, 
While we were standing around a centre-table | Finally I returned to the drawing-room. (Con. 
in gay conversation, (never before had I seen any ; stant was gone. It was now empty. The room 
member of the family so cheerful as all were this } was so large that the light upon the centre-table 
evening, ) old John appeared at the door with an ; : barely served to make darkness visible, except 
anxious expression upon his time-worn face. in its immediate vicinity. I put up the light of 
Mr. Wallraven arose in haste and went out to $ ; the lamp, and walked up and down the floor, 
him. Constantia turned pale, and Wolfgang ; restlessly expecting, but without connecting that 
glared at the intruder with starting eyes and a ; feeling with my unaccountable gloom, the return 
scowling brow. ‘of Mr. Wallraven and Wolfgang. I know not 
I saw that some misfortune had occurred, or ¢ : ‘ how long I might have been waiting there, when 
was about to occur. : the door swung noiselessly open, and Regina re- 
Mr. Wallraven closed the door behind him: S entered the room, her hair in disorder, and a 
while talking with the old man; while Wolfgang, $ : dressing-gown hastily thrown on. I turned won- 
as if lost to the sense of other presence, con-‘ deringly to meet her. I saw then that her fair 
tinued to strain his gaze after them. 3 face was blue-pale, and that she trembled with a 
In a moment, Mr. Wallraven put his head in ‘ nervousness I had never seen her betray before. 
the door, and beckoned Wolfgang. He started: ‘‘My dear sister! What is the matter?” asked 
up and shot from the room, without a word of ‘I, leading her to an easy-chair, into which she 
excuse or apology, banging the door to after him. 3 immediately sank. 
Constant and myself were left alone with the: ‘Ido not know! Perhapsadream! Perhaps 
two young ladies. ¢ something real. Listen! I went to my chamber 
Regina looked in surprise from the brother to $ attended by Miss Wallraven only, and no dress- 


the sister, and then, with her habitual self-pos- ing-maid. Miss Wallraven assisted me to dis- 


session and politeness, lowered the blaze of the 3 robe; but every few minutes, with a corrugated 
solar lamp so as to throw a soft light upon the 3 brow and straining eye, she paused to listen or 
table, and, taking up an engraving, made some: to watch. Finally she concluded her task, and 
critical remark upon its merits, submitting it to $ when I was in bed she drew the curtains, and 
Constantia’s judgment. was about to leave me. Suddenly she turned 

But Constantia was pale, trembling, and dis- 3} back and advised me to bolt the door behind her, 
trait, and gave some reply wide of the mark. and then left the room. I did not get up to bolt 

Constant, however, with a deferential ‘‘Permit 3 the door, because I should have had to get up & 
me, madam,” took, and, with Regina, examined ; second time to open it, but I fell asleep, won- 
the picture. Constant was pale and stern, and: rer what negro might be on the point of 
seemed to have mastered the betrayal of a strong § ‘death, or what other trouble had called the 
emotion. ? Messrs. Wallraven so abruptly from the house. 

They criticised the picture, which was “The § Well! I had no sooner fallen into a deep sleep, 
Writing on the Wall.” than I awakened as by the shock of a galvanic 

Regina, Constant, and myself, might have: battery, just in time to see the most diabolical- 
passed a tolerable hour, had it not been for Miss } $ looking old hag that ever nightmare created 
Wallraven’s increasing and extreme distress. : < stooping over me, gazing into my opened eyes 
She looked like a second Cassandra, and would: with a grin of malignity that seemed to freeze 
start and shudder, pale and glare, as though in ; all the blood in my veins. I started violently 
momentary expectation of some appalling sight. : forward, and she vanished. I was instantly 
Her anxiety became so intense that apparently : bathed in a cold sweat. I thought this might be 
she could endure it no longer, but touched the : a dream, and resolutely composed myself to sleep 
bell, and, at the entrance of a servant, ordered : again—only to be started out of my sleep again 
chamber lights, and, turning to Regina, said, : by another and a more violent electric shock, 

*“*Mrs. Wallraven! the clock is on the stroke } and to see again the same eyes of demoniac 
of twelve, and you have had a fatiguing day. I: hatred gazing into mine, to make another in- 
am ready to show you your chamber.” ‘ stinctive bound, and see the terrible night-haun- 

Regina arose, and, slightly bowing her ‘Good ; ter vanish as before! It was impossible now to 
night,” left the room, followed by Constantia. 1} sleep, or think of sleep. I hastily threw on my 
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jessing-gown, slipped my feet into slippers, and ; herself within the doorway. I came on with my 
ane down here to await the gentlemen. I have 3 weapon, half laughing at the Quixotic figure I 
yatd of nightmare, but this is the first time 1; cut, charging upon a mad, old negro woman 
wer was attacked with it, and it was very na-3 with a parasol, and placed the end of it, as 
wal that my excited imagination should then $ before, against her chest, saying, 

qeate the illusion of the old hag, after your “Come! Be good! Let us pass!” 

idling me of what you saw or fancied you saw in But suddenly she raised her talon hand, 
thst chamber the first night you slept there—— 3 clutched my weapon, threw it behind her, and, 
there! I feel truly humiliated at these tremors, 3 elevating the streaming tallow candle with the 
yhich I cannot control—— Ferdinand! there 3 other, gazed upon Regina with a countenance 
she is now!”” 3 full of curiosity, hatred, and expected triumph. 

This last sentence was spoken in a tone of dis- N My sister drew her arm from mine, and re- 
covery and announcement, as one might use upon treated. ’ 
inding out an imaginary phantom to be an ugly; ‘‘Hik-hik-hik! my pretty niece; you are very 
idwoman. I turned and saw, standing within } fair and very proud! but pride goeth before a 
the door in the full light of a candle she held ; fall, and a haughty temper before destruction.” 
above her head, the hag of my night-vision. She} ‘‘Off with yourself this moment!” said I, losing 
vas the most loathsome specimen of humanity I} patience, ‘‘or I shall be tempted to contaminate 
had ever seen, as she stood there some seconds, : myself, and put you out!” 
aamining us with the same leer of insult and; ‘<I dare you to touch me!” she said. 
milignity. There she stood, chuckling with a} ‘I shall certainly do so if you do not move in 
fiendish grin at the very loathing she excited— } one minute.” 
repaying the extreme of disgust with the ex-: ‘Yes! in a minute, but let me kiss my fair, 
treme of hatred. pretty niece first!” 

“What do you want?” I asked. “You are mad! That lady is Mrs. Wall- 

“Hik-hik-hik-hik!” she answered, with her ; raven!” 
low, wicked laugh, passing me, and going toward “I know it! My nephew Wolfgang’s wife!” 
Regina. I still thought her crazy; nevertheless an icy 

“Leave the room!” said I, intercepting her. 3 pang shot through my heart. 

She did not heed me, but went on. “Who are you?” said I. 

“Will you leave the room?” again I asked. “Nell! Old Nell! Yellow Nell! Slave Nell! 

“Yes, when I have kissed my pretty niece,” $ Hugh Wallraven’s sister-in-law! Wolfgang Wall- 
she replied, nodding her head at me with a raven’s aunt—his mother’s sister! Regina Wall- 
demon grin. < raven’s near relative! Yes! fair lady! proud as 

I stepped quickly up to Regina, with the in-$ fair! you are my niece.” * * * * * 
tention of leading her from the room, and from I turned to look on Regina! to behold a body 
the revolting presence of what I now supposed } petrified, as it were, to stone!—from whence the 
tobe some gibbering and malign lunatic. ’ light of reason had fled instantly and forever! 

I drew Regina’s arm within my own, and we? ‘Come! let me embrace my niece!” and, 

were coming down the length of the room, my ; laughing hideously, she advanced toward my 
sister, with an expression of disgust amounting § sister. 
o pain, contracting her beautiful features. We Regina turned, stepped upon a footstool, thence 
passed to one side, in order to avoid meeting the ; upon a chair, finally upon the centre-table, and 
hag; but she knew our purpose, crossed the ; seated herself upon a pile of books with an air 
room, and intercepted us. $ of mad majesty and dominion. 

“Out of our way! Off with yourself instantly!” : “Order out the guards! To prison with the 
relaimed I, angrily. ‘traitors! To the rack! to the rack with the bel- 

“Yes! when I have kissed my pretty niece!” ; dame! Ourself will preside at the question!” 
“Be gone!” said I, turning off to the other? I hurled away the hag, and went to my sister. 
side, ; ‘*Regina!” 
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“Yes! I will, when I kiss my pretty niece!” 
the persisted. 
I did not wish to hurt, and I could not have ’ charge of high treason!” 
brought myself to touch the filthy creature. I} ‘Regina! my dear sister!” 
teak, Up & parasol that lay upon the table, and, ; ‘‘Let there be no delay! Summon the council! 
€ one end of it against her chest, bore her : Our life and crown is no longer safe! Traitors 
gently off. She left, and, retreating, planted {lurk in our very bed-chamber, assassins hide in 


‘*My Lord Chancellor, let the Duke of Gray- 
eyes be immediately arrested upon our own 
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the very shadow of our throne! Already one 
of the ladies of our bed-chamber—our beloved 
Regina Fairfield—lies dead before us! The shaft 
that pierced her heart was aimed at our own 
sacred life!’ 

‘“‘My God! My God!” 

“To the rack! to the rack with the beldame! 
Strain every limb and nerve and sinew to crack- 
ing, until she confess herself the tool of the 
traitor Gray-eyes!” 

“Oh! heaven!” 

‘To the rack! to the rack with the hag! 
will ourself preside at the question!” 


We 


AAP PPOPSSSIPDPPL IDNR Rpg, 
With a savage cry she raised the weapon; the 


blade gleamed in the lamp-light an instant, ang 
the next was buried deep in the breast of the 
wretched man, who, without a groan, fell back- 
ward, and rolled upon the floor. In the extreme 
frenzy of mania, Regina bounded from the table, 
brandishing the crimsoned dagger. 

I threw myself suddenly upon her, cast my 
arms about her, but her struggles were s0 yio- 
lent, and her maniac strength so great, that she 
must have escaped me, had not her screams 
brought the whole household from their beds 
$ and into the room. 





‘*Regina!” 3 The scene of amazement, horror, anguish, and 
‘ “Order o the — ert woe % mt that nm = ne = description. 

o prison! to prison with the traitor!’ she ex- ° In the stormy chaos, I saw o Ir. Wallraven 
claimed, rising in a sort of mad majesty, her : sitting on the floor, with the form of the fast- 
form elevated and dilating, her eye blazing with § dying Wolfgang drawn into his arms and pil. 
the fire of insanity, her unbound golden locks § lowed upon his chest. I saw Constantia, half 
rolling in fallen glory to her waist, her left hand : dressed, with her black hair streaming, kneeling 
folding her rich dressing-gown about her as 3 by his side, wringing her hands. 
though it were the ermined purple, her right § I saw all this, while, with the assistance of 
hand extended in a gesture of high command— ; Constant Wallraven, I was disarming and secur- 
& moment—and then lowered with the finger 3 ing the maniac. 
pointed to the door, as she said, ‘‘Lo! where ; ‘sFather! she was mad, father! Do not let 
the traitor Duke obtrudes himself into our very } her be molested; do not desert her. Protect her, 
presence!” S father,” faintly murmured the dying man. 

“Unhappy boy! tell me one thing. You did 
not deceive her! You told her your position!” 

“Father, no! I had not the courage! I 
Now is my re-; thought to have got her to France, where—oh, 
Look to your fair wife!” God! I die!—where she would never have 
; known——” 
“Oh, wretched Wolfgang! I cannot reproach 
This deception has cost you your 


I turned to see at a glance Wolfgang Wall- 
raven enter the room, and the hag shake her 
clenched fists at him, saying, 

“Now is my hatred glutted! 
venge complete. 

Wolfgang’s lightning glance caught the whole 


state of affairs instantly. Rage, grief, and de- 3 
spair, stormed in his face. With the bound of } you now! 
an unchained demon he sprang upon the hag, ° life!” 
and, with his hands around her throat, bore her} ‘And her, her reason, father! I die by her 
down to the floor, placed his knee upon her}hand! It is just! it is just! it is just! Oh! 
chest, and nearly strangled her before I could : bring me near her! Let me see her again! Lay 
prevent him. Rising, he spurned the beldame $ me at her feet! Let me die there!” 
with his foot, and turned toward us. His typhoon 3 “Qh! Wolfgang! wrong that you so terribly 
of anger had subsided; despair, sorrow, tender- } deceived that unhappy young lady!” 
ness, were all to be seen now, as he approached; “I loved her so—I loved her so—that, for the 
Regina. ’ brief possession of her love, I endure death. 
“Off, traitor!” she shouted, seizing from the : Father! she must not die! She must recover. 
table an antique dagger, that lay there as an; Nay, she will, when she knows her evil genius, 
article of rare vertu. her mortal foe, who loved her unto death, is 
He drew near her. dead! Take me to her! Lay me at her feet: 
‘Off, I say!” she screamed, unsheathing and ! Let me die there, looking upon her!” 
brandishing the dagger. ‘‘You come todeath!”: Regina was now lying on the sofa, exhausted 
“I know it,” said Wolfgang. ’ by her frantic struggles. Old Mr. Wallraves 
“Off, traitor! you desecrate our very throne! : beckoned Constant, and between them Wolfgang 
Nay, then, it shall become your scaffold!” ex-{ was lifted, brought near the sofa, and laid upon 
claimed she, furiously, shaking the dagger. S the carpet, with his head supported as before 
“Let me die so?” he said, and stepped upon: upon his father’s arms. He looked up at her, 
the foot-stool, thence upon the table, and threw ’ but she did not open her eyes to look upon him. 
his arms around her. }He feebly raised his hand and took hers. At 
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ie touch, she opened her eyes, and as soon as ; Father was like a babe’s innocent trust in its 
dey fell upon him, with a frenzied cry of an- : mother. She had been taught in her childhood 
push and despair, she bounded to her feet,: almost to worship her ‘young master’—the 
fuming at the mouth, and went into the most : mother’s spoiled and wilful boy—the idol of the 
jillent paroxysm of madness. Constant Wall-; household. She learned in girlhood to love him 
nven and myself seized and tried to hold her; ; with all the blind and passionate devotion of her 


jot it took all our united strength; and while § race. I had the power of life and death over 
ue was struggling, plunging, and screaming in ; her—yea, of eternal life and death—for her life 


ar arms, Wolfgang raised himself upon his 
dbow, gave one long agonized look upon the 
wreck, fell back and died! 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
THE FATE. 


Thus lived—thus died they—never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame.—Brron. 


Tus next day a coroner’s inquest sat in the 
saloon, and the crowd, collected by the rumor of 
vhat had taken place, filled the house. I was the 
principal witness, and as soon as I had given in 
ny testimony, and was permitted to retire, I 
wandered towards the chamber whence the ter- 
rible screams of the maniac bride still issued, 
filling all the air. 

Constant, Constantia, and myself, were con- 
stant and unremitting in our attentions to my 
wetched sister. For two days and nights she 


nved in high delirium, and then sunk, under 
the united effects of nervous exhaustion and 
opiates, into a profound stupor. 

Upon this second day the remains of the un- 
fortunate Wolfgang Wallraven were committed 


to the grave. His funeral was perfectly quiet, 
attended by his own family and the Davenports. 

During all this time, I could realize to my- 
self nothing that had taken or was taking place. 
I seemed out of myself, in some unreal existence, 
and, sometimes wildly, desperately, hoped to 
Wake and find it all a hideous dream. 

That evening, when we returned from the 
funeral, I followed Mr. Wallraven into the 
library. 

“Give me,” said I, “‘some explanation of that 
Vhich has wrecked all our happiness!” 

“Be seated!” said the old man, himself sink- 


honor. The alternative for her was a ruined 
§ fame, a broken heart, and the grave; or the 
$ marriage ring and benediction. The alternative , 
: for me was sin without infamy, or infamy with- 
out sin—or so it seemed to me in my passionate 
youth. I chose the latter. I loved her, I mar- 
ried her, and lost caste, I and my children, for- 
ever! The whole community recoiled in loath- 
ing from us. The minister who united us was 
} ungowned and degraded from his pulpit. Our 
’ marriage was declared illegal, and my mother, 
to oblige me to break the connection, made a 
will, just before her death, by which she left me 
} Constance and her children, upon condition only 
of my never freeing them. Upon my attempting 
to break this condition, they were to become the 
property of a distant relative. Constance brought 
me three children—Wolfgang, unhappy boy! 
$and then Constant and Constantia. But they 
could not be my heirs, because they could not 
legally hold property. At my death they them- 
selves would inevitably become the property of 
others. And the more legal light I brought to 
$ bear upon my mother’s will, the more decided 
was this fact. My other property—the land, 
negroes, bank stock, hall, and mills—I inherited 
from my father, without restriction. I was 
unutterably wretched. Constance, seeing the 
misery of which she had been the innocent cause, 
$ fell into a deep melancholy, from which neither 
® the affection of her children nor my own love 
sand unremitting endeavors could arouse her. 
; Her health failed, and she died when Constant 
3 and Constantia were but twelve months old. 
3 Again I consulted the ablest lawyers in the 
3 State, only to be more than ever convinced that 


oo upon my love—her integrity upon my 
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ing exhausted into a chair. I sat down and § there was no possibility of setting aside my 
Waited for him to speak. He leaned his fore-$ mother’s will. There was not in all Virginia a 
head down upon his open palm, and, after a; father so unhappy as myself. A thousand times 
silence of a few minutes, sighed heavily, and i I prayed for the death of my children. If one 
said, 3 of them fell ill, I watched the progress of his or 
“Iam unequal, now, to the task of giving t her illness with extreme anxiety, not fearing 
you any lengthy detail. Listen, then! I married $ they might die, but fearing they might live! 
Y Mother’s maid. She was a quadroon girl, } Conscience, and not a wish that they should sur- 
t up at my mother’s knee; a simple, S vive, induced me to provide necessary nursing 
geutle child, whose life of chamber seclusion; and medical attendance at such times. At last 
had kept her unspotted from the world; a loving, } it suddenly occurred to me that I might easily 
religious child, whose faith in her Heavenly * evade the will. It is strange that this expedient 
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never struck me until years of misery had passed; 
but so it was in my case, and so I have often 
seen it in the case of others. The remedies for 
what we conceive to be incurable ills often lie 
very near us unseen or neglected. It suddenly 
struck me that nothing hindered my sending my 
children, while they were mine, to a foreign 
country, and transferring my whole property 
thither. I resolved to do so. My sons were 
then at college, and my daughter at boarding- 

school in the North. I was in robust health, 
’ and of a race never subject to illness or sudden 
death; therefore I felt that there was no occasion 
for hurry, and I was not in haste to sell, and 
leave forever my native soil, while my children 
were receiving their education. I determined, 
however, to do it upon the first indication of de- 
clining health. Well, month slipped after month, 
and grew into years. Constant returned from 
Princeton, where he was educated, and com- 
menced the study of divinity as a private pupil 
of Mr. Davenport. He formed an unhappy at- 
tachment, but Constant possessed a strong mind 
and righteous heart. He struggled with, and 
conquered his passion, coming out as pure gold 
from the furnace of his trial. After this expe- 


rience, I determined to guard my unhappy chil- 


dren from forming indiscreet attachments. When 
Wolfgang returned from Harvard, accompanied 
by yourself, I saw your sudden admiration of 
my daughter. I withdrew her from your pre- 
sence. I warned Wolfgang against the society 
of young ladies. I knew nothing of your sister, 
or I never should have consented to his visiting 
you at your own home. The first knowledge I 
had of Miss Fairfield was from the letter of Wolf- 
gang that announced his engagement. Without 
literally telling me so, it was couched in such 
terms as, with other circumstances, to mislead 
me into the belief that she knew all! This was 
not unnatural. I thought that to some his infi- 
nitesimal proportion of African blood might be 
no objection—while his many distinguished -—— 
pardon me! It was a father’s dotage. Wolf- 
gang told me in his letter that his bride had con- 
sented to depart with him to France immediately 
after the marriage ceremony. This afforded me 
the opportunity I wanted to secure a fortune to 
my son, by settling it upon Miss Fairfield—to 
which there could be no legal obstruction. A 
few weeks before the marriage I received a long 
letter from Wolfgang, telling me that his Regina, 








imprison old Nell, whose very sight would ava 
Regina, and whose extreme boldness and malig- 
nity would assuredly instigate her to present 
herself before the bride.” 

“But what, then, is the ground of such malig 
nity, and how could one so degraded be in any 
manner related to one so beautiful, so angelic, 
as was Constance, judging by your description 
of her, as well as by a portrait I saw and missed 
the same night from the walls of my chamber, 
and which I now suspect to have been hers?” 

‘*Yes—it was hers—old Nell stole it that night, 
She had long wanted the small personal effects 
of Constance, and had watched her opportunity 
of getting into the closed chamber. You left 
your door unlocked, and she entered the room, 
rifled the bureau, and carried off the portrait, 
and had returned, it is likely, to rob you, when 
a slight sound of her steps attracted Wolfgang, 
who happened not to have retired, but was in 
the next room. He followed her into your 
chamber the last time, and arrested her at your 
bed-side. You asked me the cause of Nell’s ma- 
lignity, and expressed astonishment at the ides 
of her relationship to Constance. She is, really, 
no blood-relation to Constance or my children. 
She was the step-daughter of Constance’s father, 
and hence the claim to relationship, hence her 
presumption to a high degree of notice and favor, 
even while her extreme deformity and her dis- 
gusting habits and vices, made her very presence 
in the meanest capacity insufferable; and hence 
her envy, hatred, and demoniac malignity. She 
openly said and swore among her fellows that 
she would ‘kiss her pretty niece.’ Upon the 
night, therefore, that the bridal party was ex- 
pected, we locked her up in her remote cabin, 
charging old John with her custody. She 
escaped, and concealed herself, evidently with 
the object of seeking and insulting the bride. 
This gave me only uneasiness, for I supposed 
Regina at least knew our position; but it filled 
Wolfgang, who knew, and his brother and sister, 
who had lately discovered, the illusion under 
which your unhappy sister had given her hand 
in marriage, with consternation. While we wert 
seeking the hag elsewhere, she had effected her 
entrance to the house, and found her way # 
Mrs. Wallraven’s presence! You were there! 
You know better than myself what followed. It 
is necessary to repeat, however, that there, for 
the first time, I discovered the concealment that 


wilful as charming, insisted on coming to Hick- ; had been used towards the ill-fated lady. Ther 
ory Hall, and being introduced to her father-in- } nothing more to tell. If I have sinned agains 
law before her departure for France. In this } the conventional usages of the society in which 


turn of affairs, he requested me to send Constant : 
and Constantia to him, and, above all things, to* 


I was born and lived, my whole life has bee 
one long and terrible expiation.” 
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She sat down by the fire. 

‘You have been to see Regina Fairfield, at 
Hickory Hall,” said I. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

**And she 4 

‘Died at one this morning—died in her 
senses—reason had returned at the approach of 
dissolution. She died forgiving all who had had 
a hand in her betrayal and wreck, and praying 
forgiveness for herself. She died upon Constan- 


immune 

[took his hand and pressed it, and silently 
yihdrew from the room. 

In the course of a week, I discovered that 
tere was no one who possessed the least moral 
eatrol over the maniac girl except Constantia. 
wr, Wallraven prayed that she should remain at 
Hickory Hall, when I talked of removing her. 
jn truth, the change from their affectionate 
though sorrowful care, to that of a lunatic 
uylum, would have been a most unfortunate one 
fr the victim. She had the best medical advice § tia’s bosom.” 
ist the country could produce, or wealth could$ We attended the funeral of Regina Fairfield, 
purchase. For more than a year, her malady ; which was conducted with great simplicity. We 
has constantly increased until it has left her the left Cedar Cliffs soon after. Upon our return 
ruin you see. from Virginia we lost sight of the Wallravens of 

I,also, Mary, was nearly blighted when you: Hickory Hall for many years. We heard fre- 
net, pitied, loved me. quently by letter from Mary Fairfield, and knew 

The reading of the manuscript had occupied 3 that the health and spirits of Ferdinand were 
the whole night. It was sunrise when I folded ; gradually improving. In one of her letters to 
it up, and began to make my simple morning 3 me, Mary mentioned that old Mr. Wallraven had 
toilet, Before this was completed a low tap was : sold the property of Hickory Hall, and left the 
heard at the door, and, to my ‘‘come in,” Mary State, accompanied by his two children. This 
entered, apparently just returned from her ¢ was the first and last time that Mary ever men- 
nightly visit. $ tioned them in any of her letters. 








“COME, SING TO ME TO-NIGHT, MY LOVE.” 


BY F. #. 


Come, sing to me to-night, my love, 
And let the tones be soft and low; 
Some simple song, the earnest of 
The love that you and I may know. 
A love like thine—it must impart 
A thrilling pathos to the voice, 
© Which, while it lighteth up my heart, 
Will also make thine own rejoice. 
Yes, tune the harp; to music set 
This holy interchange of vows— 
Half whispered sounds, like those we hear 
Amid the pine or maple boughs. 


STAUFFER. 


To-night my soul goes out to thee, 

And thine to mine my blushing bride; 
For more than life thou art to me, 

Or all the teeming world beside. 


A common lot shall ours be, 
And ever spurning sordid pelf, 
T’'ll share the joys of life with thee, 
And keep the sorrows for myself. 
Then sing to me to-night, my love, 
And let the tones be soft and low: 
Some sirfiple song, the earnest of 
The love that you and I may know. 
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GATHERING SONG. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Anise! arise! the fierce invader comes; 
Rouse every soul who would be free; 

Their mailed clans our vallies press, 
Their streamers float upon our sea. 


Oh! lover, leave thy lady’s bower; 
No time is this for tender vow. 

Oh! grey-haired sire, thy falchion seize; 
Stripling, there’s work for such as thou. 


Forth, forth, from hamlet and from hall, 
Not here should vain destruction be; 


But, prince and peasant, nobly join 
In valor’s grand equality. 


Turn, coward, turn; oppressor, quail ; 
There’s good right-hands to fell thy crest; 
For ne’er shall lawless tyrants rule 
While Scottish blood leaps through one breast. 


There’s patriot’s graves beneath our feet, 
And martyr’s blood hath fed our soil; 
The saint and patriot, God above, 
Crown with success our glorious toil. 
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THE CHILD MISSIONARY. 
BY WINNIE WILLIAM. 


out of sight, and with a secret prayer for the 
loved ones, Effie returned into the now desolate 


lr was a bright, glad morning in spring, when 
a family group, consisting of three beautiful chil- 
dren and their parents, were assembled in the $ cottage. 
piazza of Rosebank Cottage. Two of them, the Ralph Ford was absent from Oakland on busi- 
father and the eldest child, were attired for tra- { ness, and was expected home the next day. Mrs, 
veling. $ Nancy had finished her work, and, to use her 
“What shall I do without you, my darling } words, had taken a ‘slight lunch, as she didn't 
little Harrie?” said the mother, kissing her} believe in making a fuss for supper when there 
daughter, as she finished tying her bonnet. wasn’t nobody but herself to eat it” So she lit 
“Oh! you’ll have baby and Neddy and papa,” 3 her lamp, and sat down to her unfailing knit- 
said the child, throwing her arms about the$ting-work. The old stage-coach rumbled up the 
mother’s neck, ‘“‘and I’m going to be uncle$road and stopped at the gate. Mrs. Nancy 
Ralph’s little missionary.” : $ hastened to the door with a light, to meet s 
Seven years before, that mother had left the ; 3 gentleman with a little child. As the light re- 
house of a brother, who had been to her a guar- 3 vealed the gentleman’s face, she dropped the 
dian and parent; had left it because he forbade 3 lamp, exclaiming, ‘Mr. Read! bless me, if I 
her to follow the dictates of her heart and judg- $ ever expected to see you again.” Then turning 
ment; and this was the uncle Ralph of whom 3 to little Harrie, she caught the child up in her 
the child spoke. Since that hour every attempt } arms and almost smothered her with kisses and 
at a reconciliation had been sternly checked by } caresses. ‘And Miss Effie?” she hesitatingly 
the angry and inexorable relative. He never } inquired, as she put the child down. 
had, he said, and he never would, forgive his 3 “Is well,” replied Mr. Read. ‘And now, 
sister, for marrying ‘‘a beggarly artist.” But 3 Mrs. Nancy, I must explain to you the cause 
though, when Effie eloped with Mr. Read, the § ; of this unexpected visit:” and he briefly related 
latter had been poor, he had since risen to the } the events of the last seven years and their pre- 
top of his profession, and there was nothing sent scheme. ‘I learned of Mr. Ford’s absence 
now wanting to make her entirely happy but a} in the village,” he said, in conclusion, “and 
reconciliation with her brother. To effect this, } gladly came in person to tell you of our project. 
she had, as a last resort, determined to send her } How do you like it?” 
little daughter, now seven years old, to “‘uncle}' Mrs. Nancy sat long in the corner, with 
Ralph,” the more as she knew that Nancy, her clasped hands, and eyes big with wonder. At 





own old nurse, would take every possible care } last a light dawned upon her, and she exclaimed, 


of the child. ‘At worst, the experiment con} ‘Bless me! if that don’t beat all. It’s a good 
but fail,” she had said to her husband; and he, ; plan, but I don’t know what to think about Mr. 
seeing how much her heart was set on it, had : Ralph. He’s awful unforgiving, yet I don’t see 
assented cheerfully. , who could help loving such a darling.” 

“Yes, dearest, you are going to be uncle: «You must remember, Nancy, that our names 
Ralph’s missionary,” answered the mother. ‘are not to be mentioned before Mr. Ford. Let 
“You must be a good girl and keep up your: him think that the child is left to his protection. 
courage. Only think, you are going to the } > And you will love and take good care of my 
place where mamma used to live when she was § little Harrie, Mrs. Nancy?” 

a little girl like you. You will love Mrs. Nancy. $ “Of course I will. Who could help loving 
She is so good. But you must not say anything her? She is so like her mother, dear Miss Eff, 
abont papa or mamma before uncle Ralph. You ; that I can’t help crying,” and she held her white 


will remember, Harrie?” 
“‘Yes, mamma,” replied the little one. 


; apron to her eyes. 
“And now, little daughter, farewell!” and he 


“And give this letter to Nancy. Now go, $ held her close in his arms, ‘think of paps very 


darling.” 
In a Pp - moments, husband and child were * 


$ 3 often, and don’t give all of your love to uncle 
* Ralph. For mamma and papa and little brothers 
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jane in forashare. There now, kiss me, 
pod-bye!” and he placed her in Mrs. Nancy’s 
yas, with an injunction to the faithful old ser- 
nat to write often, and then left the house 
yithout trusting himself to look again at the 
sbbing Harrie. 

«There, don’t cry, darling,” said Nancy, wip- 
ing her own overflowing eyes. ‘‘Won’t we have 
sice times together though. Are you hungry?” 

“No, I took supper with papa,’’ replied Har- 
rie, who had become more calm. 

“Well then, I guess you’re tired, and I am 
going to put you to bed in the room where your 
dear mamma used to sleep. And in the morning 
you shall help me feed the hens and chickens.” 
And so talking cheerfully the while, she led the 
vesry child to the room that once was Effie’s. 
She placed the light on the table, and tenderly 


used to wear them in her hair. I'll get you 
some seeds if you like, and you may have some 
flowers of your own.” This proposition pleased 
Harrie much. ‘Do you think uncle Ralph will 
be glad to see me?” and she looked anxiously 
into Nancy’s face. ‘Of course, of course, Miss 
Harrie. How could he help it?” replied Nancy, 
hopefully. For although she well knew the 
proud and unforgiving spirit of Ralph Ford, she 
was certain he could not withstand little Harrie: 
they had breakfast together, and Nancy was so 
cheerful and happy that little Harrie caught her 
spirit, and it seemed to the old housekeeper as if 
the days of Effie’s childhood had revived again, 
and she said she felt ten years younger. 

An hour or two later, as Harrie was amusing 
herself with some playthings that used to be her 
mother’s, Nancy exclaimed, ‘‘There he is!” and 


usisted the little one in disrobing for the night. $a quick step was heard coming up the graveled 
And then the little white-clad form meekly knelt } walk. Harrie turned slightly pale, and trembled 
by her knee, and repeated her simple, evening ; as if she feared ‘‘uncle Ralph” would turn out 
prayer. After she had concluded, Nancy took ; to be something perfectly hideous in human form. 
the child in her arms and commenced rocking to ; She dared not raise her eyes as he entered, but 
and fro, singing a sweet old lullaby, which she $ she heard a deep, and not unpleasant voice bid 





s 
‘ 


bad im years gone by often sung to Effie Ford. } Mrs. Nancy ‘good morning.” His eye then 
The child soon fell into a sound sleep, and Nancy ; rested on Harrie, the perfect likeness of Effie 
gently laid her in the snowy bed, and stood: Ford. He started, and turning to Nancy, sternly 


guing at her 2 moment overpowered by many 3 inquired, ‘Whom have we here, Mrs. Nancy?” 
memories. “So like her mother—so like Miss , “Tell him who you are,” she said, smiling plea- 
Bfie,” and her happy tears fell on the golden $santly at the child. Harrie, thus encouraged, 
curls of little Harrie. She stooped and kissed } timidly raised her eyes to the handsome man 
the rosy mouth, and then left the room, mutter- g who was regarding her so sternly, and replied in 
ing to herself, ‘And Mr. Ralph—what will he 3 her low, sweet voice, ‘‘I am Harrie Read, and 
sty? Bless me! if he don’t find old Nancy a$I have come here to live with my uncle Ralph, 
match for his tantrums!” : my dear mamma’s brother. Are you my uncle 

The morning dawned bright and clear, and : Ralph?” and she glided up to him and laid her 
the old housekeeper was astir very early. The } little hand on his. He regarded her for a mo- 
sun shone cheerfully into the room where little ‘ment with silent surprise. Mrs. Nancy looked 
Harrie lay and unclosed the sleepy eyelids. She ; on with anxious eyes. At last he withdrew his 
looked around in wonder upon the neat room, as } hand and turned to leave the room, when Nancy 
if unconscious where she was. At last she ex- ; handed him a small package which came with 
claimed, “Ah! I know now, this is where dear; her letter. He took it, and immediately pro- 
mamma used to live. I dreamed I saw her last } ceeded to the library to examine it. There was 
night.” Just then Nancy put her head in at the} a little note evidently written with a trembling 


door. “Are you awake, Miss Harrie? Let me 


help you dress.” And Harrie was soon arrayed } 
} brother, Ralph Ford,” and signed “Effie Read.” 


in one of her neat little frocks, fashioned by dear 
mamma’s skillful fingers. 

“What a pretty home!” said Harrie, as she 
stood at the door breathing the pure morning 
ur. “But you haven’t got any flowers, Mrs. 
Naney. Our garden at home is full of flowers.” 





hand, and it simply said, “I consign my dear 
little daughter Harrie to the love and care of my 


Enclosed was a portrait, painted by her hus- 
band’s hand. The sweet face was a shade graver 
than when he saw her last, seven long years ago, 
but it was the same face. Ralph Ford was deeply 
moved. ‘Poor Effie!” he sighed, involuntarily, 


" love flowers,” said Mrs. Nancy. ‘But I} and locked the letter and portrait in a private 
don’t have any time to take care of them, and I } drawer. 


guess your uncle Ralph don’t take much liking { 


But when he left the room, the old, proud look 


© them. Now your mother used to have the returned. Much to Nancy’s surprise, and very 
garden full of flowers, and the house too, and ‘ agreeably too, he treated Harrie with courtesy 
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and politeness, but there was a chilling reserve 
in his manner which grieved the affectionate 
child. Nevertheless, she was very happy with 
Nancy, and the many loving words sent in 
Nancy’s letters, by papa and mamma to the 
“little missionary,” cheered her on in her work. 
Nancy would persist that ‘‘Mr. Ralph was grow- 
ing more human-like every day, and it was all 
because of little Harrie.” 

Harrie had been at Oakland about two months, 
and her flower garden flourished finely. One 
morning she gathered the prettiest of her floral 
pets, and softly stealing into her uncle’s library, 
laid the flowers on the table before him, and 
twining her little arm around his neck, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My morning offering, uncle Ralph.” 

‘Which do you mean, Harrie?” he asked, 
gently, ‘“‘yourself or the flowers?” 

«‘Both, dear uncle,” she answered, half laugh- 
ing, half crying, as he took her in his arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

‘‘Now, Harrie,” he said, after a long, long 
silence, ‘‘tell me about your mother. When did 
she die?” 

‘“‘Mamma die?” repeated the child, slowly, 
‘‘mamma is not dead. Mrs. Nancy had a letter 
from her last night.” 


OOPIOP LANA ay 
doubted the propriety of making further dis. 
closures. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Ford. «My little what?” 

‘Your little missionary,” said Harrie, slowly, 
Then seeing how grave he looked, she timidly 
asked, ‘‘Are you angry with me, uncle Ralph?” 

“Angry? Yes, but not with you, darling. | 
am angry with myself. Now leave me,” he 
added, kissing her. ‘For I want to write to 
that papa and mamma of yours.” And Harrie. 
happy little Harrie, bounded away to tell the 
good news to the delighted Nancy. “I knew 
it would turn out just so,” she exclaimed, her 
honest old face fairly shining with pleasure. «| 
knew he couldn’t help loving such a little angel 
as you are, Miss Harrie.” 

Oakland had become a very happy place, and 
‘all because of Miss Harrie.” It was a lovely 
morning, a few days after Mr. Ford sent his 
letter, one of Nature’s festal days. The flowers 
bloomed never so brightly, and the birds were 
gaily caroling their morning matins, and Harrie, 
the sunny little bird, sang more sweetly than 
them all. The old stage again stopped before 
the mansion, and this time put down Effie, Neddy, 
and the baby. We will not attempt to describe 





$the meeting between the brother and sister. 


Ralph Ford was perfectly confounded. I} They were a happy family, that day, at (ak- 


thought your parents were dead, and you had 
come to live with me.” 


land, and the happiest of all was little Harrie. 
$ ‘She is a blessed child,” said uncle Ralph, 


**So I have come to live with you,” replied the ; as she tripped away to bed, after giving them 


child, in her sweet, artless manner. ‘But papa 


all her good night kiss on that never-to-be-for- 


and mamma are well, and they let me come here 3 gotten evening. ‘She is a blessed little mis- 


to be your little——” and she paused as if she > sionary! 


hed 





GO, FALSE ONE, GO! 


BY W. 8. 


Go, false one, go! the magic spell 
That bound my soul to thee— 

Is broke; and from the chain of art 
I claim my liberty! 

Alas! that we had ever met, 
Thus and so soon to part! 

Alas! that I had ever loved 
To gain a bleeding heart! 

Oh, Fate! that I might e’er forget 
The past, the happy past; 

But memory still lingers yet 
Over the rich repast! 

One that I deemed an ange! pure, 
Tn dreams comes to me yet; 

But slumber flying, I awake 
To new and fresh regret! 

And yet I view thy moulded form, 
In ambrotypic art; 

And ah! its painted shadow is 
Thy living counterpart! 


GAFFNEY. 


Now go! and if you ever meet 
A love as true as mine— 

May wisdom guide you, fair false one, 
To make it wholly thine! 

Yet nay! on earth, nor mortal can 
Love thee as strong, as well; 

How I have loved thee, lovely one, 
Heaven alone can tell! 

But go! may Heavenly blessings germ 
Within thy path, each day: 

May smiling angels guard thy life, 
And sorrows ward away. 

Whilst I—but nay, ’tis fate’s decree— 
Thou never canst be mine! 

The heart erst beating for thy sake 
Shall never more repine. 

Once more, farewell! nor think of one 
Who loved thee dearly, true; 

My idol! star! my heart’s first hope! 
A long—a last adieu! 











AUNT SUSY 
BY CLARA 


“Gris,” said aunt Susy Blake, laying down 
jer knitting-work with a disturbed look upon 
her good-humored face; ‘do keep still a minute! 
sy head whirls round like a cider-mill with your 
continual clatteration! Silas says, that folks 
wt to Washington want to diskiver everlastin’ 
notion—find something or ’nother that’ll keep 
sgoin’ forever, and never want to stop—and it 
wems to me as if you’d all got it! What is the 
matter, now ?” 

“Aunt Susy,” said Nell Gorham, the youngest ; 
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BLAKE’S BEAU. 


AUGUSTA. 


after her. Seemed as if some of ’em would turn 
into crazytics, and hev to be hurried to the In- 
sane Asylum house.” 

**Wall, Victory she had the reddest cheeks, 
and the whitest forrad, and the brownest hair 
you ever seed, and her teeth was jest like white 
airthen. Everybody said, ‘what a butiful com- 
plexion Miss Aurill has got!’ and Victory, she 
got so stuck up with their soft-soapin’ that she 
wouldn’t hardly speak to common folks. Sam 
Hayes fell in love with her the hardest kind; 


of the gay trio of girls, ‘‘we were disputing § and the perdicament of his heart, ’cording to his 
shout your affairs! Mag Reed says that you own account, was alarmin’. Sometimes, he said, 
nust have had a beau some time, and got disap- it beat so hard that all the town might a heard 


pointed in him, or something of the kind; Kate : it, if they had only been harkenin’; and then 
Smith says ‘fudge’ to everything Mag and I pro- § agin, it stopped beatin’ intirely, and he felt jest 
pose; and now, aunt Susy, if there has been any : as if he was nigh on to giving up the ghost. 
romance about your life, be kind enough to en- ; The doctor said that nothin’ ailed him but eatin’ 
lighten us, just to tease Kate Smith, if nothing $ too much fish, and drinkin’ cider, but Sam said 


more!” it was all his love for Victory. One day it was 


“Yes, do, aunt!” put in Margaret Reed, from 
the corner of the cosy lounge, ‘tell us about 
your beau, and I’ll give you this handkerchief 
the moment I’ve put the last stitch of embroidery 3 
mit! Please, aunt Susy, tell us all the court- 
ship!” Margaret was curious in such matters. 

Aunt Susy looked somewhat annoyed, but see- 
ing it was no use to oppose the request of the 
fitls, she settled herself back in her rocking- 


purposed that all the young folks in Squashtown 
should go a pic-nicking, a kinder of a party you 
know, and they got sot on havin’ their time over 
in Paul Horn’s woods, on tother side of Tadpole 
river. They went across on rafts, and Sam 
Hays undertook to git Victory over on his little 
fishin’ raft. Victory she got skairt, and Sam 
tried to comfort her by kissin’ of her kinder sly, 
and Victory struck at Sam to keep him away, 





air, took up her interminable stocking again, ‘ and in the scrabble she fell off from the raft into 
five a preparatory hem! and began. $the river. ‘Save me, Sam! save me! I’m a 

“Thirty year ago I was younger than I am 3 drownded woman! Sam! Sam!’ screamed Vic- 
wow, though perhaps you won’t believe it, but $ tory, turnin’ over and over in the water, and 
the fact of it is, girls, when you have lived as } thrashin’ round the master; and Sam jumped rite 
lng as I have, you'll be as old as I am, and like 3 in after her, and in tew minutes had her safe 
snot full as grey-headed, if you don’t color; onto the raft again! But lawful rakes! where 
Jour hair with hair-dye, as I hope you won't. $ was her hair, and where was her red cheeks, and 
Colored hair is a desate on folks, just like show- ; where was her white teeth? Her own mother 
it'false colors in the army, it’s apt to get people } wouldn’t a knownd her! Her hair had turned as 
nto difficulty. Now, there was Samuel Hughes grey as a rat, her skin was all yallar and puck- 
~g00d, smart young feller as there was in Lyn- $ ered, and as for her teeth, they warn’t there! 
uhtown; owned a big farm, and a yaller house, $ Everything about her tace worth lookin’ at had 
wd a grey hoss. Almost any gal would have ; cleared out intirely! She was a sight to be seed! 
been glad to hey had him, but somehow Sam was ; The water, ye see, had washed the paint off of 
tinder hard to please. Byne-by, a stylish crit- 3 her face, and the dye-stuff out of her hair, and 
er from the city, all flounces and flummydiddles, 3 there she was, as homely an old gal as ever was 
‘ame to visit Mahala Brown, Squire Brown’s Screationed. Sam, he never sed a word, but jest 
darter, Victory Aurill, her name was; and in a 3 clapped his hand on his stomach, and streaked 
fortnight all the fellers was nigh about ravin’ 3 it for home. If you want to make him mad, jest 
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say Victory Aurill to him. So, my advice, to ; “‘Law me! can’t you wait? The world wasn’t 
you, gals, is to let paintin’ yer hair and faces } made in a day, no more’n I got a beau in that 
alone, unless you can be satisfied never to go ; time; and it ain’t best to drive business quite 


nigh any water. hs ater is a terrible thing to a 
made-up woman.’ 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, aunt!” cried Mag Reed, 
impatiently; ‘‘but what about your beau?” 

‘*Want to hear about my beau, eh? How do 
you know I ever had one?” asked aunt Susy, 
tartly. 

‘‘Why, a handsome woman like you, aunty,” 
said Nell Gorham, appeasingly, ‘‘must have been 
a pretty girl, and pretty girls are never without 
beaux, you know!” 

“There now! Did you ever!” exclaimed 
aunt Susy, with assumed disgust, but glancing 
stealthily at the opposite mirror. ‘Well, gals, 
the fact of it is, | was good-lookin’ once. Robert 
Inkway said once that I was handsome as a big 
pippin apple; and Joe Brown said that of all 
the gals in the town he liked the looks of me 
the best! Them was tells worth havin’. There 
warn’t no fellers to speak of, in them times, 
round Squashtown. There was Tim Johnson, 
but he squinted all the time as if he was lookin’ 
through a spy-glass, and then there was Jerry 
Wheeler. Poor Jerry! his nose was long enough 
to bridge over the Merrimac river, any time! It 


would have been onpossible for a pairson of my 
temperature so romantic and full of sensibleness, 
to have been happy with men of naturs so on- 


congenitive. Ye see, I am naturally of a kinder 
high-flyin’ turn—like to see the sublimatories of 
natur’ as prohibited in the great mountains and 
the roaring spatteracts! Natur’ is a powerful 
cretur; and I’d rather see the ocean in a state 
of turpentine with the lashing of rude Borax, 
than to gaze upon all the splendorifferousness 
of the Crystal Palace, or Queen Victoria’s red 
petticoat! Thems my sentiments!” 

‘«But your beau?” queried Kate. 

“Sure enuff! I’d about forgot. Now, I ain’t 
no great hand to go all round the wood-shed 
a-tellin’ anything. Some folksis. There’s old 
uncle Nat, for one. He’s been a powerful sailor, 
and he allers has a great sight to say about fur- 
ren countries, He go to the Subterranean Sea, 
where all the folks that liv’ git swallered up in 
airthquakes, and from there to Mt. Chimbly- 3 
Razor, and then back to the rock of Glib-Stalter 
to tell you that he’s got the toothache! For my 
part, I’m glad I don’t know sé much about the 
world! Sakes alive! sich folks are enough to 
wear a body out! Circumbobberating the airth 
after nothin’ !” 

“Yes, but the beau?” cried the three girls at 
once. 


¥ much. Somehow you won’t seem to take no 
puttin’ off, and if I must tell ye, I ’spose I must, 
My beau’s name was rather a peccooliar one— 
Seth Moses Udoxia Tumbottle. The boys—boys 
are allers hateful-actioned critters—called him 
3 by the four first letters of his four names—g, yj, 
U, F—Smut. Seth Moses was a nice kind of g 
chap as you’d see anywhere; wore a standin’ 
dicky, and had black hair and whiskers. He 
was powerful fond of verses, and allers carried 
a book writ by a friend of his, Mr. Byron, or 
some sich name, Twan’t no great things though; 
precious little rhyme about it, and rhyme is all 
the beauty of verses. Seth used to drop into 
our house pretty often, to talk politics with father 
and eat apples and cider. He had a tremenjuous 
great eatatite. 

‘“‘T was about the matter of nineteen years old, 
then; and as smart a gal as you'd see anywhere. 
I could bake pies and cakes, and spin and weave, 
and make butter and cheese jest like a book. 
Everybody was a-talkin’ about how caperble I 
was. Seth Moses’ mother got cold at a trainin’, 
and it settled on her lungs and diagram, and the 
doctor said she’d got the inflammation of the 
pleurisy, and it wasn’t long before she died and 
left Seth Moses and his father, old Tumbottle, 
orfins. It was a kinder of a sad case, no wimmen 
folks about to look after their things; and folks 
said that Seth Moses was a-gwine to git married. 
Old Tumbottle had a fine house, with pizarros 
and whitlows and invigorators all over it; and 
there was a famous big winder in the parlor, 
curtained off from the rest of the room, that 
they called the confectionary—a place to put 
plants in, ye know. It was a first-rate chance 
3 for any gal, folks said; and father and mother 
were nigh ’bout crazy for me to have Seth Moses. 
To tell the plain truth, gals, I shouldn’t have 
been a mite offended about doin’ jest as my pair- 
ents wanted me to. It’s one of the Ten Con- 
mandments. 

“Wall, as I sed before, I was a reemarkable 
smart creetur—there ain’t many smart gals now- 
5 days. Folks did bring up their gals to know 

nothin’ of any consequence; and the amount of 
Sit i is jest this—the men that marry ’em git tre 
* menjuously cheated! Now there’s Squire Dye 
house’s wife—don’t know how to make a puddin’ 
{nor fry a slap-jack! Lays on the sofer all day 
g and reads the novels; and lets her table set rite 
: in the floor, with all the dirty dishes on it, till 
; the squire gets home to dinner. Then she flies 
§ round like a mouse in a hot skillet; and they sy 
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that the squire—poor man! has took up eatin’ 
his dinner in a refrigerator. Awful doins! But 
to come back to Seth Moses. Seth was real 
ginerous—didn’t mind a ninepence no more’n 
you would a grey bean. He used to bring me 
the sightest of candy and peppermints—father 
sid to make me sweet—but Seth Moses jest 
squeezed my hand, and said, ter’ble low and ten- 
der-like, ‘As if you wasn’t sweet enuff now, 
Susy!’ Of course, gals, I don’t expect you to 
tell of this nonsense. It wouldn’t be fair. 

“We had a tame monkey in our family—uncle 
Nat brought him from Greenland, or the West 
Ingies, I forget which; and Snip, that was his 
name, was a desprit favorite with us all. The 
way he used to cut up was astonishin’. Jest 
what he seed anybody do—he’d go rite away and 
do hisself, Snip owed Seth Moses a grudge, be- 
cause Seth tied a bell to his tail one time, and 
sot everybody to laffin’ at him, so Snip he was 
deetarmined to torment him all he could. He’d 
steal his handkercher and wipe the dog’s nose 
with it, and once he got the precious book that 
Mr. Byron writ, out of Seth’s coat pocket, and 
dropped it into the slop-pail! Nigh about ruin- 
nated it! 

“Wall, Seth Moses kept on visitin’ to our 
house, till we looked out for his comin’ every 
night as a settled pint. Arter awhile, father 
and mother got to droppin’ off, and leavin’ Seth 
and me alone on the old settle afore the kitchen 
fire, At sich times I ginerally knit and Seth 
twirled his thumbs. Real interestin’ for us to 
experience if it ain’t quite so interestin’ for you 
to hear. One night, ’twas in March; and I’ye 
despised the month ever sense—Seth came over 
4 usual. About eight o’clock father went to 
bed, or reetried, if that suits you any better, and 
mother did likewise. Seth he sot kind of oneasy- 
like, and I didn’t know as the settle-cushion was 
beat up right for him. So, sez I, ‘Seth, what’s 
the matter? You don’t act as if you sot com- 
fortable!’ ‘Don’t I?’ sez he, fidgetin’ about. 
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} ‘No,’ sez I, ‘’pears as if the settle don’t jest fit 
ye; spose’n I beatit up?’ ‘Susy,’ sez he, jumpin’ 
up all of a sudden, ‘I’ve got somethin’ on my 
mind!’ ‘Law well!’ sez I, ‘take it off then if it 
distresses ye; what is it, yer new watch-chain?’ 
‘Susy,’ sez he, poppin’ down on the bilin’ hot 
harth, (burnt a hole in each knee of his trowses, ) 
‘Susy, Ilove ye! Youare my star! Of all the 
heavenly planters that tread the sky and wraps 
their splenderifferousness in the clouds, thou art 
the brightest!’ I have said before that Seth 
Moses was very romantic, if the boys did call 
him ‘Smut;’ and I was jest a gwine to be as 
pulite as he was, when onlucky enuff, I hap- 
pened to turn my eyes toward the tother corner 
of the fire-place; and oh, that monkey! Dear 
sake! I’ve abominationated a monkey forever, 
all on account of that Snip! There he was, 
squat down on his knees afore our old dog 
Rover, his paws histed up jest like Seth’s hands, 
and his head bobbin’, and his eyes rollin’ about 
orfully. I couldn’t stand it, and I tickled rite 
out a-laffin’. 

“¢¢Qh! you monkey! you monkey!’ sez I, laffin’ 
away as tight as ever I could. 

“Seth, poor, foolish toad! thought I meant 
him, and he was awful mad, [ can tell you. He 
got rite up off from the harth, grabbed his hat, 
and aimed at the door. I tried to exploterate 
the matter to him, but he wouldn’t take no kind 
of a hearin’ of it; and went off, slammin’ the 
door to behind him. That was the last of his 
being my beau. Two weeks after, he married 
Sarah Jones, and took her home to his nice 
house with all its invigorators. I’ve lived with- 
out him though, and got along tolerably well. 
Sometimes I think that monkey did a blessed 
good job for me, for they do say that Seth Moses 
drinks and scolds at his wife. 

«‘Howsomever, I should kinder have liked to 
a’ tried the married state, jest to see how I 
should a’ liked it. It couldn’t have done no 
¢ hurt, anyhow.” 








TO THE FIRST SONG BIRD OF SPRING. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


814, sing! joyous bird, in the bright morning sun, 

Oh! sing, for the reign of stern Winter is done, 

Pour forth all thy gladness in strains wild and free, 

And I will rejoice in the Spring-time with thee. 

My own heart like thine, joyous bird! has been chilled, 

re like thine own has been saddened and stilled, 
now we together in concert will sing 


A thanksgiving song for the coming of Spring. 


pops through the sunlight, sweet warbler, mount high, 
carol thy praises in fields of the sky, 


Oh! could I but soar through the azure with thee, 
On pinions as buoyant, as happy and free. 


Human passions disturb not thine innocent breast, 

Nor cares such as ours thy spirits oppress, 

Cold friends never wound thee, nor false ones deceive, 
Then sing, happy bird, and leave mortals to grieve. 

Thou hast gone from my sight, pretty creature of air, 

And hast wiled from my heart half its weight of dull care, 
Thanks, thanks to His goodness who tauglit thee to sing 
That free, happy strain, sweetest warbler of Spring. 








THE JUDGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. ‘of pain and longing, half of pleasantness, ever 
“T guess he did though, one day, in the year } the elegant apartment, and letting them rest, at 
of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and } last, on the soft chair, mate to his own. And 
twelve.—Togus!” The Judge began with speak-: he rose, dear reader, went with tender manner, 
ing to Zophiel, dead centuries perhaps ago; ended : respectful steps, toward the chair and drew it 
with speaking to a black, pleasant eyed pointer, ; out of its far corner to the table near his own; 
sitting upright on his haunches close to him. ; and had pleasure in doing it—albeit, a little 
“Togus, a man named Zophiel says that : ashamed of it; albeit, he looked out Togus’ way 
‘God never formed a soul : to see if Togus saw him. Togus didn’t. Togus 
Without its own peculiar mate.’ was startling in his sleep, dreaming of neighbor 
Do you believe him?” Pingree’s new cow and her frightfully crooked, 
Togus listened, pricked his ears up, tipped his : significant horns. 
head aside as if of the burden of the great wis- } That the Judge had pleasure in bringing the 
dom atop, and had a queerer expression in his‘ chair up, was clear enough; for the pain was 
eyes than can be imagined, indicating that he: from that moment gone out of his look. Onlys 
inwardly admired the idea, or inwardly laughed ; very becoming, very rich shade of the yearning 
at it as ‘not fit for the dogs.” One could not } was left, an effective blending for the brightness 
make out which. So his master called him by } of his satisfaction. He stood by the chair—and 
a& new name, “Sir Oracle;” inquiring of him } liked the proximity. One elbow was on the 
whether he did not think he was an intelligent { mantle-piece; his fingers were shifting an ivory 
companion. Togus didn’t. He saw his master’s} folder back and forth. He seemed estimating 
sneer and was ashamed of himself. He dropped ; the capabilities of the place to fill and satisfy » 
his long nose, looking up through his brows; and : life, larger, ever so much, than Togus; ever 80 
finding that his master did not speak to him, } much higher, richer and more exacting. For 
that on the contrary, he kept his eyes on him, ; his eyes, after much contemplation, in other 
with unwonted stillness of tongue and every? parts of the room, dwelt on the collection of 
muscle, as if he were estimating all his—Togus’ ! books—excellent, as it was said, beyond any 
—capabilities, little and great, as a companion, : other at Northampton, on all manner of philo- 
he slunk away, lay down in a corner, with a! sophies, histories, biographies, criticisms, lan- 
sigh, with a sigh adjusted and readjusted his} guages, theologies and poesies. (There were 
nose on his soft paws. His eyes were on his ; now few works of fiction, he reflected. Irving, 
master, the while; his master’s eyes, the while, : Scott and Cooper; those were all. His mind 
were on him, and on the carpet, by turns. He began to run over arrays of Dickens, arrays of 
said once—not loud enough for Togus to under- } Edgeworth, and arrays of one thing and another, 
stand, although he lifted his head sharply and } she should bring if she chose. His mind had 
tried to make out what it meant, ‘‘He loves my ; pleasure in dwelling on the accession. He crossed 
hand, poor old fellow! I don’t know—perhaps } over—without thinking of Togus this time, poor 
he would die on my grave. At any rate, he} Togus!—to see what volumes could be sent away, 
would have a changed time of it if 1 were gone. ! what pushed and jammed together to give the 
I know this, and this is all. If there is, any- ; new ones room.) He stopped before the few 
where in this wide world, one,” (the Judge did ; beautiful, choice engravings that adorned his 
not mean one dog, best reader: it would be } walle; stopped longest before his new, large 
laughable if the reader supposed so; a winning ; ‘‘Evangeline,” thinking, ‘Ab, could he find 
shape was in his mind; a shape soft, tender, $ anywhere, out of Longfellow’s book and beyond 
graceful and noble,) ‘if there is one, and if I ; the wonderful picture that the artist lad made, 
could find her; if she would be as faithful to my $ face so tender, so true, co full of the best sort 
hand as he is, and, at the same time, be a com- of beauty as that? If he could, would it not 
panion, a light of grace and intelligence on all 3 be rich to live, rich to die? Would not poverty 
the ao a his eyes, with looks half { be the same as riches, and labor the same 
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refreshment and repose to the soul blessed with } often ought to care.” The Judge heard a ripe, 


such a mate? 

Yes,God knew. This was what he longed for 
every day of his life—looking round on the ordi- 
nary, jabbering, giggling, nonsensical sort of 


vomen, (pardon the old bachelor; but he did } 


make use of all these terms, standing there 
before ‘‘Evangeline,’’) until his heart was torn 
and distressed with the longing. Wanting this, 
discouraged about ever finding it, was what had 
made him odd, cross, and old before his time— 
so that these things, oftener than any others, 
perhaps, were said of him, ‘You never know 
where you'll find him”—meaning, ‘‘You never 
know what his mood will be”—‘‘Everybody is 
afraid of him,” and ‘‘ There goes the old Judge; 
old Judge Stinson.” It was indeed no uncom- 
mon remark, when it was seen how bappy Togus 
was, attending him in his walks, ‘His dog loves 
him, it seems. There must be some good-na- 
tured spot in him somewhere.” He had himself 
overheard some such remarks, spoken with in- 
adyertent distinctness, in some of the paths of 
Round Hill, or beside the river, or on the side 
walk close beyond his own shrub-and-tree en- 
vironment. He had heard them oftenest from 
young, pert and pretty lips. So he reflected 
now, When his mind took a turn that way; and 
he felt it dishearten the new, over-susceptible 
dreams and hopes. So he said, so loud—ex- 
ploding it, as it were, on a long breath—that 
Togus was awakened, “Heigho! well, I don’t 
know, I am sure.” 

This was in the evening, when, the business 
of the day and supper over, he had come, as was 
his wont, with his newspapers, and some law- 
book just out of the press, to the back parlor, t> 
read, think, talk with Togus, and—doze perhaps. 





most agreeable voice reply. 

“You? Yes, of course. Every woman thinks 
so, I suppose. But amanshould bea man. Is 
this all, Agnes?” 

Yes, it was all. The Judge heard the light- 
robed figure say so; and then, through the 
larches, cedars, and spruces planted thickly in 
his yard—to shut himself, eyes, thoughts, body, 
soul, in, to shut his neighbors and the passers- 
by, eyes, thoughts, body and soal, out—he saw 
her move with easy dignity up the walk to the 
house. 

‘*My cousin’s a fine fellow, a capital fellow,” 
the Judge heard the major say, farther, on the 
way, as he was making haste to overtake his 
companion. The lady did not speak; and he 
was beginning to go on, ‘‘ He’s—you never have 
seen him, Agnes?” 

“No, Major Pingree.” 

‘“Well—see this new kind of border-moss of 
my wife’s. If you do see him, you'll say he’s a 
trump. The ladies almost divide him, limb from 
limb.” 

‘‘Ha—they do? I am sorry you said that of 
him, major. I am afraid he’s a poor, weak 
thing. The moss is beautiful——” 

“Yes, but, confound the moss, I want to settle 
this about my cousin. He’s——” 

“Darling!” the Judge heard Mrs. Pingree’s 
lively, friendly voice say at the door. Mrs. Pin- 
gree had a voice that the Judge liked. This he 


3 had many a time said to himself; he had many a 


time asked Togus, when he saw Togus listening, 
if he did not like it. ‘‘You were a darling to 
come! I was afraid you wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, well, I would come, it had been so long. 
What a long time it has been!—and you have 


Although, this evening, he neither read, nor 3 been growing handsomer every day; hasn’t she, 
dozed, nor talked with Togus, as has been seen. } Major Pingree?” 


It is doubtful whether the Judge could have 3 


told, if one had got hold of a button on each side 
and questioned him ever so closely, exactly how 
his mind came to take the turn it did that even- 
ig. We can tell though. We know; or can 
conjecture. That day, when he came up between 


Then they laughed. The major, shifting basket 
and shawl over to his wife’s arm, (at least this 
was what the action looked like through the 
trees,) said, ‘‘*Pretty is, that pretty does,’ 
Agnes. Wait till you’ve seen something of her— 
of her carryings-on, in general. Good morning, 


breakfast and dinner, his neighbor, Major Pin- : Agnes. I’m going down town again, of an errand. 


gee, was alighting at his gate and helping a $ 
gtcefully moving figure in light grey traveling 3 


Clothes, alight. Now, the major was always 


Wife, have you got all you want?” 
For dinner, the Judge knew he meant. 
dinner, his wife no doubt knew he meant. 


For 
But 


talking. This time he was saying, in a strong $ she said, her merry voice twisted into complaint, 
way common to him, “I told cousin David he } ‘All but a better husband. I wish I had a bet- 
Was & jackass to care what his political oppo- } ter husband!” 


nents said about him. Any man is.” He was: 


The Judge heard the ladies laugh, retreating 


searching the carriage, loading his arms with } within the rooms; heard the major laugh, run- 
s 


his companion’s shaw] and parcels, 


} ning down the steps and out the walk to his car- 


“Oh, I don’t know. I think a man must, and } riage. 
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As we have said, the Judge was not fairly and 
steadily conscious, that evening, that the genial 
spirit filling the large chair, filling all the place, 
as it were, with a new sort of blessedness, was 
clothed with the same light, soft garments, the 
same steady grace, the same dignity he had dis- 
cerned that morning in the new guest at Major 
Pingree’s; or that it was the same voice that fell 
now and then on his ear. If it did, now and 
then, come into his mind to connect them, he 
broke the shining link at once and put it away 
from him; broke it with tender hands, though; 
put it with tender hands away. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue Judge was in his garden early the next 
morning. And, by-the-way, he had looked into 
the library as he came, to see if it was utterly 
vacant, if the spirit had utterly gone. The spirit 
had gone; the room was very desolate. But, 
when he came into his yard, it was better, 
brighter; for he knew that the spirit was nearer; 
his thoughts went at once over hedge and paling 
up into Major Pingree’s chambers, where a lady 
in light clothes sat reading her chapter, or per- 
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high as he could; namely, to the tip of the flag- 
staff above the Mt. Holyoke House. “You are 
busy, I see, with these trenches. You had better 
go and ask Mr. Clapp to let me have one of his 
men to-day. You had better go directly after 
breakfast; or, now, that we may be sure of our 
man. You may come first and see what trees [ 
will—or give me a piece of chalk. Have you 
got any here?” The Judge was looking round 
amongst the garden implements. 

**No, sir.” And was his master demented that 
morning? Always, before this, clear, consistent, 
cool, brief, what meant the haste, confusion, one- 


: sidedness, that morning? ‘No, sir; he would 


bring the chalk.” He went inside the green- 
house door, close by, and there he put his hand 
on it. When he brought it, his looks said, “If 
you are a little bottom-upward, or anything, this 
morning, honored sir, I advise you to haul up 
where you are and make an adjustment.” 

And the Judge, bless him! was ashamed before 
the look, and went his way with unprecedented 
celerity, running over Togus as he went. Now 
Togus had been trying all the morning to get his 
master’s notice. He kept near him first, watch- 
ing his face respectfully, confident of a recogni- 


chance looking out upon the same morning of } tion; ran off next after a strange pussy-cat, 


beauty that gave such joy to him. 


He reined } chasing her like lightning quite off the grounds, 
them—the thoughts—when he found where they } and came back to be praised for it. 


Finding 


were going. He pulled the reins tightly, saying, $ this also fail, he betook himself back to the 
‘I’m a fool if I let my thoughts go there;” but § paling between his master’s grapery and Major 
it did no good, pulling reins, or accusing him- 3 Pingree’s cow-yard, where he began to teaze 
self; the thoughts would go, and at last he let crook-horn through the bars, thus unwittingly 
them—when he found, that is, how they seemed } visiting his master’s slight with its legitimate 
to go carrying and bringing somewhat, between : vengeance. For was not crook-horn’s anger 
him and her; between him and the light-robed, { mighty? Did she not come rushing, her head 
sweet-voiced figure of yesterday, the light-robed, } down, her horns ready and longing to send 
sweet-voiced figure of last evening. He knew it Togus to Tophet? Did not the barking and 
now, and could not get away from it. Soon he $ braying fill all the place, and fill the Judge with 
was done trying to get away. Soon he gave : vexation, lest she should mind it, reading her 
himself quite up to the spirit and to the morning, chapter, or looking out upon the morning? 80 
and was a happy man. She went to see him. And when he came and 
He wished there was not such a wilderness: saw what a common, yelping cur Togus was 
about his doors. He wondered he had ever en- ; making of himself, instead of reading the lesson, 
dured it. He would have half of it cleared away ; She said with surprise, ‘‘Togus, don’t you know 
that very day. ; ’ better?” whereas he should have said to himself, 
“Caleb.” «Judge Stinson, did you not know better? Next 
‘What, sir?” came up out of a celery-trench. { \ time, speak to your dog, when he craves it, and 
Pretty soon a head came up. The Judge step- $ ; Seall him good. The praise shall keep him in 
ped with a new air of business out toward him. $ ; goodness.” 
“Here, I’m going to have some of the trees cut ; 
away out of my yard; it ought to have been done ¢ CHAPTER III. 
in the fall.” Tue Judge had few thoughts, after this, that 
And, apropos, this was what the gardener was ; ‘did not set at least one foét over the enclosure 
thinking, that it ought to have been done in the } between him and Major Pingree. He called 
fall. It was thinking this, that made him tip his § himself ‘‘an old fool,” sometimes, rehearsing one 
head and lift his brows, looking as far and as‘ by one the strictures upon himself he had heard 
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from the pert, pretty lips, to confirm the accu- 3 saying, ‘‘He was in something of a hurry. But 
sition. But it did no good. The poor, solitary : he needn’t have been; needn’t have torn himself 
interests would still go over there, searching, ; off. That wasn’t necessary. He needn’t have 
longing. As each day sped, (each day rendering ; apologized for it. This was the blunder, after 
him some new indications of the grace in all her ; all—apologizing, thinking it necessary; thinking 
movements and life,) he longed more and more, § that I cared whether he stopped or not.” It was 
longed inexpressibly to go and be there beside 3 all bravado, though, in the Judge. It was be- 
her; to speak to her and say, “‘I want you there $ cause he did care, that he stood there with dis- 
in the solitary rooms; here in the solitary heart.” § appointed heart, complaining. 
The longing tore him at times, and he went away, : Just as the Judge returned from his walk, that 
out of the house, out of the yard, to see if it? day, Miss Clement came out into the piazza to 
could be shaken off, if her image, her voice could 3 meet the major, who was coming to dinner. The 
be got rid of, by putting miles and miles between : Judge, seeing that, through the thin branches of 
him and her. One time when he was walking, {a larch, made precipitate haste to get into the 
he gave himself this lesson. ‘You want her. § house, out of the sight of it. But he could not 
You have never seen form and movements like § help hearing her say, ‘‘ Have you any letters for 
hers, or any that pleased you enc : me, Major Pingree?” Could not help hearing 
aswell. You have never heard voice like hers. 3 the major’s, ‘“‘Yes, one. And I was devilishly 
Her voice will linger in your heart and be there, 8 tempted, as I came along, to drop it in where 
a regret, all the rest of the days of your life. § the workmen were filling the gas-pipes in. I’m 
She is, it may be, the only one, in all the world, jealous of it; for cousin David’s sake, you see. 
for you. It may be that you are the only one $ You understand, don’t you?” 
in all the world for her. Still you let it all go : ‘“‘Humph!” And the Judge was glad to be in 
by. She will marry a dolt, perhaps; you will} the hall, banging the door after him. 
die a solitary old man.” 3 But propitiation was hold of him again the 
Apropos, if the reader asks how the Judge came ; next morning. He did not like the major; he 
to know, as it seems he did, that she was free, N doubted if he ever would. But he liked his wife; 


we answer, he heard as much, one evening, when liked somehody else; so, as he was looking round 


the major’s folks were sitting in their piazza 3 amongst his vines, he broke off some cucumbers, 
and he in his. He heard the major say, ‘‘You$ the first and only. The gardener, Caleb, had 
never'll be married if you wait for Jupiter, or } been fostering them, petting them; had been talk- 
some of the gods to come and offer. You won’t ; ing altogether of them lately, saying, ‘‘They’re 
find a perfect man, Agnes Clement.” ‘‘No,” she ; the earliest in town, sir. You can’t find any so 
answered, and her voice, thick with feeling, 3 for’ard in all Nor’ampton; not even over to 
thrilled every nerve in the Judges’ body—‘‘but § West’s an’ Woodford’s; for I was over yest’day 
perhaps I shall find a good man. There are; on purpose to see.” They were his beauties. 
good, honorable, steadfast men, in the world, I ¢ But the Judge cut them off, and handed them 
hope, Major Pingree.” over the hedge to a servant girl gathering salad, 
On the Judge’s return from his walk, that day, $ “For Mrs. Pingree, with his compliments.” 
he could, by halting a little, speak with Major He saw a few baskets of nice strawberries, the 
Pingree at his gate. The major was just coming § next day from Savannah, the first in the mayket. 
up from his business, walking. The Judge would } He bought those; with no settled purposé of 
speak to him, he thought. Perhaps that would $ sending them in; still his mind did, in a running 
’mount to something. Perhaps it would lead to } way, connect the rare, delicate, rich fruit with 
their speaking again; to their speaking often; ’ the guest at Major Pingree’s. We do not mean 
to friendly meetings between the families; to— ; that he compared them—the berries and her lips, 
$say. This the reader as well as we, would know 
“How do you do, Major Pingree?” extending $ that he could not do, if the reader as well as we, 
his hand in a hearty manner. ‘How are you, 3 knew how the Judge had seen that she was in- 
this morning?” $ deed no ‘‘snow-and-rose-bloom maiden,” but a 
_ “Well; thank you! well, Judge Stinson; but woman from whom the years had taken much 
= § devilish hurry; wife waiting; children wait- $ that was budding and fair, to whom, thank God! 
img, greedy as ravens for their supper; good-by, 3 they had imparted more that was ripe, tender, 
good-by, Judge.” Sand winning. It was seeing this, perhaps, that, 
And the major’s back was turned. He was more than any other thing, made him love her 
hurrying away. Our sensitive Judge was look- N already. He pitied her a little, or, at any rate, 
ing abstractedly after him, his arm on the gate, $ felt very tenderly toward her, thinking about it; 
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OLD, 
sitting in his arm-chair, with the other arm-chair ; mother-in-law, poor fellow! This I know; for 
near, of an evening. In tones whose mellow ca- {one who was servant in the family years ang 
dence struck even himself, he said, ‘‘She too ; years told me so. Eddy, if you had no mother, 


passes, bless her!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Ts that possible?” It was Miss Clement’s 
voice, and, and for some reason—he could not 
have told what—the Judge did not like the sound 
of it. 

It was a hot evening. The Pingrees were all 
out in their piazza, the Judge and Togus were 
out in theirs. 

“It’s all true that I tell you,” answered Major 
Pingree. ‘‘He’s talented; the best lawyer in 
the county, no doubt. This is what everybody 
will tell you of him. But everybody will tell 
you he’s cross and odd as the hills.” 

“Yes, Miss Agnes!” strenuously interposed 
large-eyed Eddy, scrambling over his mother 
and Miss Clement’s feet and skirts, to get near 
them. ‘Yes! and that black dog of his—his 
name is Togus—he’s just as cross and queer a 
dog as his master is. Ha! I guess you’d laugh 
some to see him and crook-horn fight. Ain’t it 
fun, father? Father! wasn’t it fun, when you 
saw it? Father!” 

*‘He’s respected; this everybody will tell you, 
too,” went on the major, not heeding Eddy’s 
eager questionings. ‘‘But he’s——” the Judge 
here moved his chair and spoke to Togus, that 
he might not hear. But he heard; and, some- 
how, with wondrous distinctness, albeit the major 
did certainly speak in suppressed tones—‘‘he’s 
cross! that’s the long and the short of it! in 
court, and out of court. Many a young, inex- 
perienced lawyer is as afraid of him as he would 
be of a bear.” 

“‘That’s a pity!” and now every nerve in the 
Judge was strained to hear. ‘He ought to re- 
member the time when he was young and in need 
of encouragement.” 

“I'd fix ’m!” said Eddy, ‘if I was a lawyer, 
and he undertook——” 

“Eddy!” said Mrs. Pingree, with impatience 
in her tones—a quality the Judge had never 
heard in it before, often as he had heard it 
speaking to husband, children, servants and 
tradesmen. ‘I wish you wouldn’t drag my 
skirts in such a manner. And, my son,” she 
added, ‘you don’t understand about the Judge. 
You are not old enough, (if indeed we are any 


of us old enough, or far-seeing, wise enough to 3 


understand about him, or anybody.) The Judge 
lost his mother when he was a little child, Agnes, 
dear,” plead the voice; ‘‘and he had a hard 


Sif you were crossed. and found fault with, at 
every turn, as he used to be, you don’t know 
} what kind of a man you would be. Remember 
° this. As it is, at any rate, if you grow up to 
$ be as strictly honorable, as true and good a man 
}as Judge Stinson is, I shall be happy and proud 
Sof my boy.” They were all silent a few mo- 
‘ments; the major, with his head down, was 
$ turning his knife in his fingers. “And your 
$ father thinks the same, Eddy,” Mrs. Pingree 
; added, after having looked at her husband; and 
3 her voice was very kind, very gentle. 

3 Do you, father?” asked Eddy, after having 
; studied his father’s face a moment. 

3 Yes, my son, father does,” the major replied, 
$ drawing himself up and pocketing his knife. “I 
* said, my son, that he is very honorable, very 
much respected, very talented——” 

‘You said he’s cross too and snubs the law- 
yers——” 

They all laughed. Mrs. Pingree reminded 
Eddy that they were all cross sometimes; and 
asked him if he hadn’t sometimes seen a boy 
named Eddy Pingree ‘‘snub’’—as he called it— 
$ his little sister Bessy. ‘‘Hurra! he guessed he 
had as much as once. Come, Bessy; he wanted 
to tell her something he had thought of.” Eddy 
and pleasant-eyed Bessy went down the walk 
together, walking slowly, with great thinking, 
Eddy tipping his head sidewise over to hers, 
whispering. 

“Togus, come, poor old Togus!” the Judge 
said, speaking in low tones to his dog. “Let's 
go in, Togus.” 

Togus had been lying beside his master’s 
chair, getting what sleep he could, for the 
sounds—heard only by himself—of the uneasy 
3 hoofs in his master and Major Pingree’s stables; 
$ and especially, for sounds of hateful crook-horn, 
: lowing and making a fuss for her contemptible 
$ black calf. Would he not give her a barking 
and an onset the next day, that she would re- 
$ member? He guessed he would. He guessed— 
$ but he was sleepy; and, packing his nose be- 
3} tween his paws once more, he was falling asleep 
when his master’s voice aroused him. 

The Judge was picking up his newspapers 
from the floor of the piazza, when he heard the 
} patter of the children’s feet running back; heard 
$ Eddy say, ‘‘ Mother!” 

‘What, my boy?” 

“Dye got a plan! I thought it all out myself 
and told Bessy. When we go up Mt. Holyoke 
to-morrow or next day, I want him to go. Judge 
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fiinson, E mean. Can he, mother? Can he, 
father? I’ve thought how we can do it, as well 
as not.” 

«Yes, of course he has,” laughed the major. 
“There was never such a brain for planning. 
What is it, Eddy, boy? Let’s have the plan.” 
He listened as if expecting to hear something to 
laugh at, and he did. Perhaps, though, the ex- 
peotation, betraying itself in his tones, in the 
sir with which he listened, did it; since Eddy’s 
eyes, going from one to the other, saw it; since 
he was flurried seeing it. 

“Out with it,” urged the major. 

Eddy looked at his mother and kept hold of 
her fingers, as he said, ‘I’ve thought, mother, 
how we can do when we get to the car. You 
and father and Bessy can go up the mountain, 


miserable nights, on account of your rebuffs, 
You—God knows, poor man, that you’ve had 
but a lonely life of it from your earliest child- 
hood, even to this hour. God knows this and 
pities it. But he has given you uncommon 
talent, strength, discernment; this you know, 
without vanity. Some endowment you possess, 
by which, whenever you unbend and lay your- 
self out to attention and friendliness, you make 
people love you with deepest sincerity and ardor. 
This also you know, without vanity. Use it 
then oftener. Put the irritability far away, out 
of your words, out of your life. Be steadfastly 
kind. Be yourself, to be sure, (keep your own 
clear individuality;) but be kind, henceforth 
and forever.” Much else he said to himself, 
reasoning, struggling. He was not sorry that 





in the car once, Judge Stinson, Miss Agnes and ; she knew his irritability and all his faults. He 
Ican go up in the car twice. Then, you see, } was glad. He liked it best that she should know 
weshall all be up there.” Shim just as he was. He would like to think of 
The major roared. Mrs. Pingree smiled, but } this after she was gone. She would, perhaps, 
very quietly, with kind, encouraging eyes on feel the more interested in him, on account of 
her boy. She called him a good boy, and said} it. When he remembered what a voice she had, 
they would see about his plan. It was a good, he believed that she would; and he knew that 
generous plan; he was a good, generous boy. 3 this was what he wanted of her now; knew that 
Togus kept near his master, watching him } now it was all that he wanted—or, at any rate, 
with thoughtful, intelligent eyes, after they ; was all he would now ask, or accept, of her. 
When the day broke, as it did in matchless 
he was touched by it. He said, ‘Good, old { serenity and beauty, the Judge was still up, sit- 
faithful Togus!”? and his voice, his look, his ; ting with pale, contemplative, but elevated mien, 
attitude in bending, the outstretch of his hand, $ reading out of a little book, his light dim, his 
would each have smote the heart of the reader : head bent low, abstractedly over the page. He 
with sympathy, if the reader had been there to 3 read this passage twice, ‘‘Let him who gropes 
see. As it was, there was nobody but Togus. 3 painfully in darkness or uncertain light, and 
Togus heard the praise with dignity, keeping ; prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into 
the grave eyes still on his master’s troubled fea- 3 day, lay this precept to heart, which to me was 
tares. He lay down, by-and-by, and went to: of invaluable service: ‘Do the duty which lies 
sleep. His master told him to. And then the N nearest thee,’ which thou knowest to be duty! 
Judge “wrestled” with the circumstances of ; Thy second duty will already have become 
those days, of that night; wrestled mightily and } clearer.” When he drew himself up from pon- 
With no little conflicting pain and confusion, at g dering upon this passage, (upon what schemes 
first. He said to himself, ‘Let not anger against } of usefulness and duty lay nearest to him,) he 
the major come near your heart to embitter it. } saw that it was morning. Still was there the 
He gave his true impressions of you. He has} feeling of loss upon him, of having renounced 
heard these things said of you. Young members ; somewhat, of missing it. Somewhere in Goethe 
who were afraid before your exactions of them, ; it is written, ‘It is only with renunciation that 
before your irritability, have let their fear and } life, properly speaking, is said to begin.” We 
pain be seen. The fear and pain have corrected 3 miss the hope, however, the joy, the love, what- 
some of the vanity, the ignorance, the foolish-} ever it was; and have often sadness gnawing at 
hess that were banes to them, abominations to our hearts, at the same time that we say, with 
you; this you know; for this, more than one, ; shining faces, ‘‘Let it go. Because it went, a 
thus corrected and amended, has told you after- ; greater good has come.” 
Ward with gratitude. But you have been Cross ; One thing, as we are thinking, would surely 
‘metimes, many a time, when you had not this : be best of all—if the so-called earthly joy might 
Motive. You have given pain to many who loved $ come and settle down with us and be to us @ 
you, looked up to you longing for your appro- } divine joy also. And this is what the Judge 
bation ; who, no doubt, have had mortified, 3 thought, looking where the vermilion clouds 





reached the library. When the Judge saw this, 
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appeared through the pines; and on the other } briskness, ‘Let me see if there isn’t a bud 
side, where the silvery mist lay peacefully over ; § there, somewhere. Ha! thereis! Ecod, David, 
the town sleeping below; is what he thought ; 3 you’re caught!” 
sighing, in spite of himself; in spite of himself } : The Judge went on, out of his gate, down the 
wishing it had been for him to call her his, to} ; hill, with vexation, thinking, “Ah, there are 
know that she was to be his, by day, by night; { certainly a great many fools in this world!” 
in life, in death; under whatever good, whatever } But he drove the vexation, with thinking, “But 
ill. 3 don’t I see that I too am a fool if I let anything 

° that is amiss vex me? We shall all be wiser 
CHAPTER V. some day, when we are done with these poor, 

** Aw, these Yankees! They make fun of our g earthly desires, and aims, and vexing cares, if 
Irish fellows!” * never before.” 

“The Judge don’t! You never’ll know him } 
doing it.” : 

“But a great many of ’em do. This spindle- ; CHAPTER VI. 
legs, the major’s cousin, does. I know fromthe} ‘Free! fire! fire!” 
way that he did to-day, when Michael was carry-} It was the Judge’s cry, in his door, on his 
ing his two big trunks up stairs. Now, in Ire- steps. 
land, you know, a gentleman’s a gentleman; an’ “Fire! fire! fire!” at his gate, turning his 
you know it too, at sight of ’im. He don’t need ; ymouth, with a hand closed about it directing 
to come up to the door (from traveling) with his ; $ the sound, to the north, east, south and west. 
finest, blackest coat, his lightest-colored waist- } Fire! fire!’ putting now what composure he 
coat and pants on, an’ his gold chains a hangin’, $ : could into the cry, for her sake; he was at Major 
an’ his han’kerchief scented, an’ his—an’; I $ Pingree’s gate, before her windows. 
can’t bear thesight of ’im. An’ the worst of it g ‘Major Pingree, your house is on fire!” hold- 
is, he’s come to make love to her, an’ marry her : ing back, or trying to, the dread of the announce- 
An’ she’s an angel! Isn’t it m’aner than dirt?’’ g ment, for Mrs. Pingree’s sake. ‘‘ Your house is 

‘*How do you know?” $ on fire; but it is all in the parlors.” 

“Didn’t I hear now an’ thin a word to-day, True, the parlor curtains were, half of them, 
between him an’ the major, when I was cleaning 3 more or less a blaze that moment, as he knew. 
the table after dinner? I should think I did.¢ ‘The devil! the major said, one instant 
Didn’t I see what eyes, what a way he had—bah! $ : thrusting his head out farther to sce where the 
—when he twisted this way an’ that way a speak- $ S fire shone out. “Devil!” and darting back into 
ing to her? I should think I did. An’ she’s $ ; the room, he gave Mrs. Pingree the information 
getting along where offers don’t grow on every } : that “trees, grass and hedge, were all lighted up 
bush. I’m afraid she'll marry him. I’m so : with it; that that confounded cousin was at the 
afraid she will—an’ she an angel—an’ he a fool } bottom of it, probably; he was always at the 
—a spindle-legs!” : bottom of everything; always had been.” He 

The Judge, at his late tea, heard enough of } was scrambling on his clothes, working with 
the above conversation to make out its meaning, 3 S shaking hands, beginning with each garment 
through the open windows, from the kitchen, } wrong side out, or bottom upward; ‘nothing 
where his girl, Julia, was shelling peas, and Mrs. $ came right,” he told his wife. 

Pingree’s girl, Hannah, was helping her. $ His wife, without speaking, but with teeth 

The next morning, when he went out to go to } chattering in her head, was managing the chi 
his office—he was not im his garden before}dren. She had waked them at once, so that 
breakfast that morning—he knew that the Pin- $ their eyes were wide open and very large, by 
grees and their visitors were out in the yard to- : telling them that the house was on fire and they 
gether. Meaning not to see, he still did see, } must-be very quiet; must not cry; no, Bessy; 
light dresses through the trees; light figures, } Bessy must be mamma’s little woman; Eddy 
slowly, gracefully moving. Meaning not to} must be putting his own clothes on—there they 
hear, quickening his steps that he might not } were—he must be mamma’s little man. 80 
hear, he still did hear the cousin’s voice—a lisp- 3 $ Bessy checked back her tears. So Eddy, putting 
ing, foolish-sounding voice, so the Judge thought, on his clothes, said stoutly, «And if the fire 
reproached himself for thinking—saying, ‘‘Mith $ comes where we are, mother, I'll almost take 
Clement, here ith a rothe that I must beg the $ : you and Bessy and carry you out. I could a8 
pleathure of prethenting to you.” 3 well as not.” The major would have given one 

“Let me see!” the major’s voice said, with ‘explosive guffaw, if he had been there; there’s 
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not the least doubt of it, great although his con-; of the great singeing and scorching he gets, 
sernation was. But he wasn’t there. He was ; knows, for the first time in his life of forty-four 
atone of the parlor doors opening into the hall; ; years, what happiness truly is; even so we made 
had his hand on the knob to open it, for the pur- 3 up our mind, when, from the upper window of 
pose of looking in, when the Judge, appearing ; the Warner House, we saw the house a blaze, 
in the outer-door (he had been out sending his ; and knew that it was Major Pingree’s. But the 
stentorian cries off toward the town) and, seeing 3 reader shall hear how, on the contrary, it was, 
his act, stepped forward with an authoritative } even as we heard, when we questioned him, from 
“Major Pingree, don’t open that door! either of ; the Judge himself. 
those doors! I hear steps; they are coming from The Judge could not be easy about Miss Cle- 
the Water-Cure; you—thank God, the bells!; ment. So he ran in, when the flames were 
They've got it down town! I am sure that is already appearing through one of the parlor 
\? doors, tried to look into the room through fire 
The Judge was like a child a moment; then, $ and smoke, hurried half-way up the front stairs 
seeing that the major had no collective purpose, {and there stopped suddenly; for there he saw 
no clearness, that he still kept his hand on the 3 her, a large shawl enveloping her light wrapper, 
door-knob, with vacant looks on those who now $ the cousin’s arm enveloping the shawl. The 
began to show themselves, to demand what they $ twain were going out of sight toward the back 
should do, he said to the major, ‘Are the ladies $ staircase. And this is the way in which our 
and the children safe?” Jndge was assured of Miss Clement’s safety. 
“Ah! ha! if I know. Ah! if I know any- ‘ 
thing!” rubbing his forehead. ‘‘Here they are, 


Judge! Judge! where are you?” The Judge was CHAPTER VII. 


already at the head of the staircase, where Mrs.} ‘‘I am glad you have come, Judge Stinson; 
Pingree now appeared with the children. He} you have done enough; you have done a great 
was telling them that the children must go over 3 deal,” said Mrs. Pingree, late that night, when 
tohis house. He had seen Julia there, ; she went forward to meet him at the door of his 


“Julia!” sown library. ‘‘Did you believe we would take 
“Yes, sir.” Julia knew at a movement of the } you at your word and come?” 
Judge’s hand, what she was to do. She made “Certainly I did, Mrs. Pingree.” 
her way with the children carrying them both ‘“*My husband was afraid we would intrude. 
(to Eddy’s mortification, when he looked at his } He said we had better go to the Water-Cure; but 
mother and at the crowd of men through which } I wanted to come here.” 
they went) crying, kissing them on their shoul- ‘You did right, Mrs. Pingree. This was the 
ders, calling them ‘‘darlin’s! sweets!” place for you, especially as your children were 
“Stay with them, Julia,” the Judge called out $ here. Your husband must have seen this.” He 
after her. And, then, stooping a little toward $ frowned alittle, shaking his coat-collar into place. 
Mrs. Pingree, he asked her in low tones, if all ‘Let me introduce you to my guest and friend, 
Were awaked—servants and all—guests and all. ; Miss Clement,” Mrs. Pingree said, with depre- 
Mrs. Pingree did not know; she was sure she $ cating looks, (for she had seen the frown,) with 
had seen their cousin, and it must be that they $ deprecating tones, and moving out toward where 
Were awake—with such a noise! so many feet! $ Miss Clement was sitting, shawl-enveloped, in 
many voices! And now, thank God! the en- 3 the corner of a tete-a-tete. Mrs. Pingree’s looks 
gines! here they were, the bells, and the running ; drew him; Miss Clement’s did not; perhaps be- 
of the faithful firemen. Oh, thank God! Now, $ cause he did not see them; perhaps, because re- 
Would the Judge see a little to things—that : membering how he last saw her, he felt indiffer- 
everything was not destroyed? Would he be so } ence, if not repulsion, coming to take the place 
kind? Sof the old, sweet attraction. He extended his 
The Judge went, after he had said, “Let us : hand, touching the tips of her fingers lightly; 
besure that all are awake and safe.” : hoped, with rigid features, that she did not find 
If the reader has made up his mind that, now a herself greatly fatigued. This was all. He 
fre has broken out, our good Judge is sure to ; turned away to show that he had nothing more 
spy the desire of his heart, Miss Clement, on some $ to say to her; but to Mrs. Pingree he went on 
out-of-the-way staircase, where the flames are g speaking, with a courtly sort of grace and be- 
already darting, that he takes her at once into $nignity for which even she, well as she had 
his safe arms, that he feels her beating heart N always been in the habit of liking him, had 
against his beating heart, and, even in the midst ‘ heretofore given him no credit, since she had 
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never before met his hospitalities there on their; mean it; it won’t do to blame him. He’sg — 
legitimate ground, his own beautiful home. 3 less dog, though, in everything. He’s gone down 

“Your home is beautiful,” Mrs. Pingree ; to one of the hotels for the night. He hasn't 
sighed; for, mingled with her admiration of the : the least idea that he had any finger in our troy. 
place, were the thoughts of her own devastated ; ble. He gave me delectable messages ‘for the 
rooms. Only the parlors, one of the chambers ladies.’ Excuse me, Judge, if I get this tight 
above, and the hall had felt the fire; but the; boot off. It’s killing me.” 


windows had, many of them, been taken out, or: It was agreed that they would go to rest; 


broken in, the furniture had, most of it, been ; although the major doubted, as he said, whether 
removed, the rooms, many of them, deluged with ; he rested much. Mrs. Pingree could rest, she 
water. Her eyes had looked on it all, and seen said; for they were all safe. 
the full extent of it before she came away. But § 
she was a christian, loving woman. She said, ; 
‘‘They’re all safe; my darlings and all; and not 3 CHAPTER VIII. 
one word of complaint shall come out of my: Tuar there was, after all our liking for the 
mouth.” She was saying something of this sort : Judge, something savage in his nature, cannot, 
to the Judge and Miss Clement, when her hus- : perhaps, with strictest truth be denied. Thus, 
band showed himself, with dingy and forlorn 3 when, the next morning, he saw that one of hig 
face, in the door. They brought him to a com-; guests, Miss Clement, was pale, that she looked 
a = - wife oo re 3 a. 9 — o said within himself, 
ocks with her fingers, standing beside him, tell- } ‘‘ Let her she is weak enough to be pleased 
ing him how she had been up to see the children ; with him, let her!” Toward all the rest in the 
and they were sleeping soundly, with their dear, } house, bland and benignant, toward her alone 
round, healthy cheeks in their hands, just as 3 he was distant and cold. 
they always slept in their own beds at home. § When cousin David came, ushered in from the 
‘*We turn your house to a barrack, Judge,” ; yard by Eddy, he greeted him coolly; coolly 
said the major, not answering his wife. (She; signifying by a movement of head and hand, 
knew, though, that he had brightened under the : that he was to be seated, if he pleased, out there 
touch of her fingers; that he now spoke with ’ where she was, sitting by herself, waiting for 
something of his wonted vigor, because she had; him probably. Then he turned again to the 
argent - standing by him, seeing to him 3 major and Mrs. Pingree, to the plan-laying, 
and letting him see what cause they had for: through which their house was speedily to be 
gratitude, that, after all the danger of that sad ; brought once more into habitable condition. 
night, the children were sleeping with healthy: ‘‘Good!” at length said the major, coming to 
cheeks. ) ble ~~ and stretching himself. ' ‘‘Now I know 
The Judge was speaking to Miss Clement. He} what I’ve got to do. Judge Stinson, I always 
didn’t understand the major. ‘We have turned ; knew you had a head for law; you have a head 
your house to a barrack,” the major repeated. ; for other matters too, I see. I’m nothing to you 
“Never mind!” he said, with the kindest : for clearness and decision.” 
humor. ‘How do you suppose the fire broke § Mrs. Pingree’s eyes were bright, hearing her 
out, Major Pingree?”’ ; husband speak in that frank manner, seeing 
‘“‘Humph! I suppose that cousin of mine was ; with what friendliness their eyes met, (and lin- 
at the bottom of it. When I went to bed, I left} gered in the meeting;) since there was nothing 
him standing close by the window—and I re- : she so much desired for herself and her hus- 
— the wind was blowing the curtain in— ; band, as the friendship of a few men like — 
with the chamber lamp I had given him in one} Stinson. As for the Judge, he doubted if his 
hand, and somebody’s picture,” (glancing out} help had been so great; at any rate, since cousia 
Miss Clement’s way, letting his frown go,) ‘in ; David came. For, while he yet said stoutly to 
the other, looking at it. He went off to walk, I himself, “I will not attend to them; no such 
find, down town, or somewhere; for he came; weakness shall get hold of me,” he lost alto- 
back after the fire broke out. I suppose he set § gether the sound of the major’s planning, that 
his lamp right down there where he was—he ‘ he might catch sounds of what Miss oo 
was close to the table—and where the wind was $ was saying. Her eyes were down on the shawl- 
blowing the curtain in. He either stood looking} fringe she was twisting. She was saying; “1 
at your picture a long time, Agnes, or he was $ don’t know. I haven’t thought enough about it 
gone a long time; for we must have been in bed} to know.” Another time, when he overheard, 
two hours when the fire broke out. He didn’t} cousin David was saying, his head bent toward 


—— 
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hers, his eyes searching her downcast features,; Neither the major nor his wife doubted or de- 
«| am happy to think thith morning, that it $ murred one moment, after seeing that look, so 
wath I that arouthed you, thaved you. I thould $ cordial, yet so filled with longing. They knew 
be unwilling that anybody elthe thould have had ; that, to the spoken words, this thought was 
thet pleathure.” ; added, ‘My rooms were void, my life was, in a 
Humph! how the Judge hated the lisping, 3 way, void, before you came. Now, in both, 
conceited voice, with what intense inward force 3 there is some little stir and interest. Let it go 
he said, “‘He’s a coxcomb!” But then with {on these three days, I beg, without fear or re- 
what heaviness did his heart in a moment fall, } monstrance.” 
when this thought was added, ‘Yet, he will be: When the Judge and Major Pingree made 
the one to win her; to have her in his home all § their bows at the front door, Mrs. Pingree made 
the rest of the days of his life.” hers at a back window, by which she was going 
“Cousin David, this is the very last you'll see} into the garden. Julia was there picking peas 
of me perhaps to-day. I know now what I’ve; from the vines. The children and Togus were 
gto do; and I shall be about it. I’m going to} there. ‘And, ma’am,” the Judge, after he had 
have my house ready to go‘into in three days; $ parted with Major Pingree at the gate, heard 
and then I, it, wife and Agnes, (I guess,) are all ; Julia saying to Mrs. Pingree, ‘‘Togus is so right 
at your disposal again. What’ll you do mean- ; glad that he can have the childers here to laugh 
time?” The major was in the door, his hand } with, (he’s had to do all his laughing alone, 
raised and braced on the side. ‘Go to Mt. } ma’am, ye see, the same as I have, pretty much, ) 
Holyoke with Agnes, (I can’t spare my wife,)} that now he’s done with troubling crook-horn 
and the children, to-day? To Amherst to see the} an’ her black calf intirely. (‘‘Togus—Togus, 
college and so on, nextday? To—anywhere you ; but ye mustn’t quite twist yerself off with yer 
and Agnes please, next day? What say, Agnes?” } joy. See, ma’am, he’s carried that squash-vine, 
The major was not a polite man, certainly. 3 with his teeth, and all the squashes that are on 
He saw how he tantalized cousin David, how he $ it, quite out of its place, in the joy he feels. 
annoyed Agnes; saw with what dubious uncer- } One must needs laugh seeing that. No wonder 
tainty and wavering his cousin regarded Agnes, } Master Eddy laughs, seeing that.’’) 
with what trepidation and changing of color, The Judge smiled; but he was soon grave 
Agnes looked down on her shaw!l-fringe, twist- } enough, going down the hill, thinking that he 
ing it; saw, moreover, (and we doubt whether } and she were there now in his library, in the 
this was not the best of it,) what dignity the } same room where he had longed and hoped for 
Judge had, standing erect to watch them. It.3 her, alone. 
suited him seeing it. His wife knew that it did, és ti 
even before he came round so as to show her, $ CHAPTER IX. 
Without showing it to the rest, how he winked Ir was an awkward pause, the utterly blank 
and chuckled in the enjoyment of it. pause that ensued upon Mrs. Pingree’s retiring 
“Well!” after he had waited for them to $ with the children for the night. Especially, as, 
speak, “I’m off, at any rate. You can fix this $ after beating about for something to say, both 
tomit yourselves. I’ve kept the Judge too long$ the Judge and Agnes found that, absolutely, 
already. I am sure I beg your pardon, Judge— $ there was nothing in the whole wide world that 
for this, as well as for turning your house into a: could be said; and this too, when, all the even- 
barrack.” ing, as they and Mrs. Pingree talked together, 
Mrs. Pingree looked at the Judge. The Judge; their brains and tongues had teemed with 
stirred now; smiling; in this way answering 3 thoughts and observations upon life, upon the 
Mrs. Pingree’s look of inquiry. ‘I think you’d$ men, measures, principles, books, authors, that 
forty times better turn us all off, this morning,” } had been coming spontaneously, as it were, put- 
the major added. ting themselves between them to be examined 
“Mrs. Pingree and I have settled that, finally, } and discussed. Something must be said, how- 
Ithink,” replied the Judge. “Mrs. Pingree sees $ ever; so the Judge said, “You concluded not to 
f plainly, as I do, that it is convenient for you’ go to Mt. Holyoke, Miss Clement? I heard 
to be here; convenient for you, convenient for : Major Pingree propose the ride yesterday morn- 
me. She understands, I think, that only one ing, I believe.” Our Judge was provoked with 
thing connected with your’ being here can pos- } himself before the words were out of his mouth; 
sibly annoy me; and that this is, seeing that; for did he not know already, that, all that day 
you do not confide perfectly in the welcome I} and the day before, she had been at Mra. Pin- 
give you.” gree’s right hand helping her? Did not Mrs. 
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Pingree tell him that evening before Miss Cle- ; much life as a chronic sort of dying. That this 
ment came down from her chamber, that ‘‘she : was their reproof from the stars and the night, 
had tired herself out, helping her, taking hold $ was made clear by their first words. The Judge 
of the carpets, curtains, furniture, anything and : said, looking at his companion, “How great the 
everything that needed to be done, or seen to?” 3 night is, Miss Clement! how little and poor are 
So, were not the words a lie? Was not he a fool 3 we!” 
to speak them? Were there no words worthy to “I was thinking the same,” replied Agnes; 
be spoken, between himself and her? if there } the form with all the old, imagined softness in 
were, was he not able to find them? it, turned toward him; the voice with all the old, 

“I did not go,” she answered, settling back ; imagined ripeness, tenderness in it, thrilling him, 
languidly into her seat. filling the whole place with all the old, imagined 

“It is a fine ride,” the Judge went on ab- $ blessedness and love. ‘I was thinking,” went 
stractedly ; for all his powers were turned to the 3 on the voice, ‘‘that I was not worthy to be here 
settlement he was having with himself. in a world that God has made so beautiful, that 

“Yes, sir; but I did not go.” And there was} He rules and preserves with so great majesty 
another pause. and order, I——” ° 

‘*T supposed we should see Mr. Thornly here, The Judge gathered the sounds that fell, 
this evening”’—the settlement still going on; breathlessly as the miser ever gathers his gold. 
saying this in spite of certain reckonings against $ He looked on the small, beautifully shaped head 
it. ‘I didn’t urge it. I could hardly think this ; tenderly as the mother ever looks upon her little 
necessary, since Miss Clement was to be here.” 3 babe, and saw how in its deep awe and humility 

Agnes, with disturbed lip, rose to stand before $ it was bowed down. He waited a moment to see 
awindow. She put the curtain aside, and with- {if she would not go on; then he said, “But you 
out speaking, stood there to look out upon the } must know what it is, Miss Clement, to live a 
night. The Judge, letting his reckonings go, } beautiful life. Your life, I am convinced, is 
(the clear results having first been pretty well } richer than most lives.” 
worked out, however,) sighed, looking at the ‘‘Sometimes I am very happy. Sometimes 
figure, marking what delicacy and softness were } life is very clear,” she replied, looking with 
in its attitude, in all its proportions; sighed, mild eyes up into his face. ‘Then every man 
thinking how often one’s brightest earthly plans 3 is my brother, every woman is my sister. Every 
do fail; how, in that same room he had longed } flower speaks, every bird has a living soul and 
for her until his heart ached with the longing. } praises God with its song. But I often let the 
Now, there she was standing before him; and he } poorest and most miserable of all cares and anx- 
had ‘never known such longing and pain. There 3 ieties get hold of me and drag me down. I have 
had already been enough that was sad and lonely $ no excuse for this. Those who have never known 
in his life; but this was the bitterest, most deso- } any better life, may have; but I have none and 
late. But, all at once, as he pondered, some- {am the more self-condemned.” 
thing came and took a mighty hold of him and There was a pause of a few moments; and then 
bade him speak his pain and bitterness. I sup-} the Judge, lowering his voice, bringing his head 
pose it was Truth; and that his reckonings with ; nearer hers, and speaking with hesitation, said, 
himself brought her. I do not suppose that any § ‘“‘Is it possible—pardon me—but are you going 
power but that of Truth could at once have made $ to marry Mr. Thornly, Miss Clement?” 
him free from the stupidity and subterfuge with} ‘Oh, no indeed, Judge Stinson.” There was 
which his direct speech and action toward her, ; a little wonder in the looks and voice, a little de- 
had been more or less hampered up to this mo- ; precation. That wasall. Neither the looks nor 
ment; could have made him a man toward her, ; the voice were strenuously demonstrative. 
and not a shadow; could have made him know: ‘Pardon me, I had the impression that you 
that if there was anything real, forcible, worthy, $ were;” adding, after a pause, in which he strug- 
in life, especially anything real and sincere, he} gled for composure, “I have no words—there 
would find it and stand on it. S are no words that will tell you, Miss Clement, 

He came and stood by her side. Putting the $ what satisfaction it gives me to hear you s8y 
curtain far away, they could both see how serene ; this. You may never be anything more to me 
the night was, how the stars looked down with 3 than you are now; though, if knowing that I re- 
their steady light, charming them and nearly all 3 spect you infinitely, and would count myself the 
the world, for the poor, foolish waverings, insin- $ most favored of men, if——” 
cerities, hopings, fearings that come into so large} The hand seeking hers, trembling as it clasped 
a portion of the earthly life, so that it is not so <hers closer and closer, the head, the whole 
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manly form bending nearer and nearer her own, 3 words, or needed to. All we know, is, that the 
the looks of longing that met hers, when for a $ major, when he came, found them sitting side by 
moment she raised her eyes, said the rest plainly } side, she in her chair, the one that the Judge 
mough, As the Judge averred, there were no gave her many nights ago, he in his. So the 
words that could have told the story of his} major told his wife, when he went up, with this 
wishes and his love half so plainly. 3 addition, “And they looked glorified. But I 


Nor do we suppose that Agnes spoke many 3} wonder what cousin David will say?” 





SLLLLOAA 


“SHE IS DEAD.” 


BY ANNA L. MUZZY. 


Drap! dead! dead! 
Oh, God! it is all o’er! 
From life’s sad, changeful shore 
Her loving soul has fled! 
Come, come away: 
There’s nothing, nothing more 
To hope for, or to pray! 
God did not heed our prayer, 
He mocks at our despair; 
God! oh, God! 
Thy chastening rod 
Is very hard to bear! 


Dead! dead! dead! 
It is all over now! 
Dead! dead! 
Wildly we rain 
Kisses on cheek and brow 
In vain—in vain; 
She cannot answer now! 
Lowly she lies, 
With smiling lips apart, 
And close, veiled eyes, 
And pulseless heart! 





Come, come away— 
*Tis agony to hold 
To our crushed hearts, this cold, 
Unanswering clay! 
Come, come away. 
A last, long, long embrace, 
And one more sight 
At that unearthly face, 
So calm and white! 


Now all indeed is o’er, 
No more, no more, 
On this dim earth to see 
Our darling save in dreams. 
Ah me! ah me! 
How worse than vain 
Life seems! 


God! oh, God! 
What can we do but pray? 
God! God! 
Take our beloved one, 
And teach us how to say, 
“Thy will be done.” 





THE WREN. 


BY LIBBIE D 


Far down in the glen 
Where the noisy wren 
Is singing upon the bough— 
There he sits and chatters 
Of various matters; 
Do you know what he’s saying now? 


He peeps far below, 
Where the lady-ferns grow, 
And he sings a welcome free 
For another wren 
He spieth then; 
And a social bird is he. 


Tn that limpid pool 
8o still and cool 
There is another wren, 
There swings and sings, 
And flutters her wings: 
A bird as large as he! 
There the lady-fern grows— 
There the violet blows, 
And the bells of the vale-lily chime! 


There the waters plash, 
And the sunbeams flash, 
Till the sands all golden shine. 


He flutters adown 
Like a leaf, to the ground— 
He hops to the mossy brink— 
He looks to see 
Where the bird can be: 
Then he bendeth down to drink. 


What a gleeful shout 
From his throat thrills out, 
As his round head he can see! 
And he opens his eyes 
In great surprise, 
When he thinks, “It was only me!” 


The lily bells tinkle 
In that tree-shaded dingle; 
But the wren has flown away— 
It may be to tell 
To his mate in the dell, 
What he saw in the brook to-day. 








A HEROINE OF ’76. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


I pon’r like to hear the noise of those ham- One day, during the hardest campaign of our 
mers. The dull sound of laboring picks breaks } sturdy soldiers, Madam Pierpont was alone at 
upon the ear with monotonous regularity. They? the farm. Pomp, a negro servant, had gone on 
are making tracks for a railroad in this old town. 3 some errand, which would detain him till night- 
I am not pleased with the “improvement,” as‘: fall, and Aleck, the hired man, had wounded his 
some call it, for a pleasant farm-house and its 2: hand in the morning with an axe, so that he was 
surrounding fields that sloped from high and : quite disabled, and obliged to return to his home 
undulating hills have vanished forever before its } about a mile distant, which by-the-way was the 
nod. nearest homestead to the old, red farm-house, 

The great genius of enterprise, with his ugly} The widow’s four brave sons, of ages varying 
shears of commerce, is clipping at the poor: from eighteen to twenty-six, had started but 
wings of poetry and romance, till, I fear, by- {two days previous for the field of their country’s 
and-by, they will have power only to flap along battle. 
the ground, their ethereal faculties chained down{ While the widow realized that in all prob- 
to stock-taking and invoices. ability some, perhaps all, of her treasures would 

I am sorry the house has gone, for there were $ be smitten by the ruthless hand of war, her 
some recollections connected with its history, for } cheek was still unblanched, and 2 holy hope sat 
the sake of which it would be pleasant could it } in the repose of her beautiful features. Only 
have been spared. An old, red farm-house, sur- } now and then she turned to the open Bible before 
rounded by fields of waving grain and corn, in} her, and read a few consoling passages, and 
the autumn time, and overhung by the branches 3 straightway resumed her work with a trusting 
of various fruit trees, golden with the fullness} smile. Ah! patriotism found an enduring home 
of time, is a sight of picturesque beauty in a3 in many such a gentle breast! 
rich valley; especially if a fine old mountain Suddenly, from the distance came a sound like 
lo up in the back-ground, or a deep of forest ; the trampling of horse’s feet, and a great cloud 
ti retches away into the clear, mellow atmos-; of dust betokened the approach of travelers 
phere beyond. hurrying to their destination. The widow moved 

In that one before us, I am speaking now as} to the door, and shading her eyes from the in- 
if it stood in the old spot, the widow of a noble 3 tense sunshine, watched their progress. They 
Capt. Pierpont lived some twenty years ago. {drew nearer, and in another moment, three 
The lady was a fine specimen of old-time women; } horsemen wheeled up before the door and 
dignified, even commanding in manner, with a } alighted. 
fresh bloom upon her cheek, a finely moulded} They wore military costume, and were all 
forehead, and a deep, earnest expression in her 3 fine-looking men. The foremost gentleman far 
yet bright eyes. exceeded the others by his imposing figure and 

She was a woman of refined and cultivated } the greatness of his countenance. It needed no 
intellectual powers; a woman who in youth had $ introduction to assure the widow that this was 
known no stint of wealth; whose mind was} ‘ George Washington. With that courtesy which 
stored with classic lore; who had never, till she $ } always characterized him, he bowed gracefully 
emigrated to the wilderness of the New World, ; to Madam Pierpont, as he blandly asked if he 
soiled her white fingers with even household } could find rest and refreshment. 
work. S “Our horses are wearied—we have ridden 

Father and husband were both dead. The : since nine this morning and would fain recruit,” 
bones of the former reposed in another country ; he added. 
beneath a marble monument; the latter had now § 2 “Certainly, gentlemen, and welcome,” she re- 
slept two years in the little burying-ground be- $ 3 ’ plied, smilingly, throwing wide open the inner 
side the wooden church in sight of the red farm- 3 door as they dismounted. 
house, and a small grey stone marked the spot} ‘Our poor beasts,” said one of the officers, 
where on ashes mingled with the dust. patting his smoking horse, ‘‘I would they could 
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yeattended to immediately. Is thereagroomor; ‘He was my son, sir.” 

;servant about your house, madam, who could 3 They did not see her face as she walked 

mb them down and feed them? I will reward ; quickly but firmly from the room. 

him liberally.” 3 Now God forgive me! I feel as if I had 
“We would ask no reward in this household, ; done a cowardly thing,” murmured the officer, 

sir,” replied the widow; “if you will lead the ; while his lips grew pale with emotion. “Coming 

horses round, they shall be cared for.” 3 here to partake of this woman’s hospitality, I 
The animals were conducted to the stable, and ; have cruelly stabbed her to the heart.” 

there left, although the officer looked in vain for} ‘‘You are not to blame, my friend,” said 

indications that there were men stirring in the $ Washington, in his deep tones, in which was 

place. blended a sudden pathos. ‘Neither, if I read 

“Make yourself perfectly comfortable, gentle-; her aright, would she recall the child bravely 

men,” said the widow, ‘‘and excuse me while I é fallen in his country’s cause. That is no com- 

prepare you refreshment. You must be hungry {mon woman. Her very face speaks of her soul’s 


ss well as fatigued.” 

In another moment, the widow was in the 
stable unsaddling the poor horses—work to 
which she was not accustomed, but which she 
nevertheless could do in time of need, being a 
woman of strong, muscular frame and great 
energy. She knew it must be done by herself, 
or not at all. As for men and horses, they were 
completely jaded out. She with clean straw 
rubbed the animals down with her own hands, 
led them into their stalls, and prepared and 
gave them food. After changing her dress, she 
returned again to the parlor, where the officers 
having unbuckled their swords and donned their 
caps, sat conversing together, evidently enjoying 
a delightful rest. 

As the widow stepped over the threshold of 
the room, one of the officers was just remarking 
to his companions. 

“He was one of my best men, and as fine-look- 
ing a young fellow as ever volunteered.” 

“Do you speak of young Pierpont?”’ asked 

er, 

“Yes, he fell yesterday, pierced by three balls 


nobility. Mark me—when you see her again 
she will be tearless; no word of sorrow will issue 
3 from her lips. Our mothers—our wives, I am 
$ proud to say it—are heroines in this trying pe- 
riod. And this,” he continued, pointing to the 
Bible, ‘‘this is the secret of their greatness. 
Wherever you behold that volume opened, bear- 
ing evidence of constant perusal, there you will 
find woman equal to any emergency. I repeat 
it, when we meet her again, she will be calm 
: and tearless, although a mother bereaved of her 
$ child.” 

And so it was. Madam Pierpont had schooled 
her grief for the time into a sudden and sacred 
submission; and when the officers were called 
into another room, to partake of the smoking 
viands she had prepared, they found her col- 
lected, unchanged in manner, and serene_j 
countenance. The officer, from whom the ae 
had so rudely burst, was lost in admiration of 
her conduct, and was often heard to say, subse- 
quently, that he venerated woman, the more, for 
her sake. 

Toward night the trio departed, thanking the 





—Poor fellow—it was a hard fate for such a boy.” 3 kind woman with grateful hearts for her cour- 

For one moment the cheek of the woman was; tesy. They found their horses ready saddled, 
blanched—the heart of the mother shocked; but. , and were forced to the conjecture that Madam 
the spoke almost calmly as she asked, “Which $ Pierpont had herself performed the duty of 
one was it, sir?” 3 hostler. 

“Henry Pierpont, if I am not mistaken. Was} Gen. Washington kindly took her hand before 
be known to you?” $he mounted his charger, and addressed her ten- 

Was he known to her? Oh! the torture that ; derly and affectionately. Tears came to the eyes 
followed that question! Henry! her noble, first 3 of his officers as they listened; but though an 
born; he who had taken the place of the dead ; increasing pallor spread over the widow’s face, 
“ their board, and with a gravity beyond his she murmured, 


years carried out the plans his father left un- 
fished ! 

And now his blue eyes were closed forever— 
his bright locks soiled in the dust. Oh! the 
thought was anguish! A deathly faintness came 
over her, but she rallied with a great effort, and 
wid 48 calmly as before, as she turned her 
Vhitening cheek away, 

Vou. XXXIII.—26 


3 “I am thankful, thankful to my God, sir,.’ 
that He has deemed me worthy of demariding 
my first born, in this glorious struggle; he was 

ready, sir—ready for life or death.” 

g But when they had gone, and she returned to 


’ the silence of that lone house, the mother wept 
§ encseting bitter tears. Draw we a curtain be- 
fore her sacred anguish! 
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Farewell old Pierpont House with your carpet ; hung clusters of luxuriant grapes; nor its win. 
of mallows and old-fashioned flowers in old-}dows, or the lower floor, all opened, with their 
fashioned pots standing upon the stoop. I feel $ curtains of snowy muslin floating with a dreamy, 
sad at the thought that I shall never again see 3 undulating motion in the pleasant breeze, 


its open door wreathed with vines, whereon } 





“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN! 


BY BESSIE BEECHWOOD. 


“Ir might have been!” Oh! what a wealth of woe 
“Is prisoned in that short, deep-meaning phrase! 
Its very sound may bid the sad tears flow, 
And cloud the sunshine of its brightest days! 


“It might have been!” who has not felt its power 
To shade the retrospect of happiest years, 

Adding a pang to sorrow’s heaviest hour, 
And mingling womanhood with its bitterest tears? 


“Tt might have been!” moans forth the passing bell, 
And heavier on our hearte the strokes descend, 
Hopes fondly cherished, at that fatal knell, 
Faint, die, are buried with the coffined triend! 





“It might have been!” think, earth-enchanted soul, 
Should a cold hand arrest thy measured breath, 

And through thy spirit’s depths the mandate toll, 
That bids thee yield to “tho fell sergeant, Death!” 


Would not those bitter words with fearful power 
Barst o’er thy ruined soul with ceaseless flow, 

And through eternity from that drear hour, 
Augment the terrors of the world of woe? 


Pause, then! perchance to-day alone is thine, 
When thou may’st turn from this terrific scene, 
And in a brighter world ’mid joys divine, 
Praise Him who saved thee from what might have been! 





THE «DISAPPOINTED. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


On her young brow a twilight lies, 
Her morning sun is in eclipse. 

She sorroweth with her mournful eyes, 
Even while she langheth with her lips. 


Sometimes hot tcars, that sear and burn, 
Spring to her eyes, a lava-tide— 

Crushed back and fettered by the stern, 
Indignant strength of woman’s pride. 


Oh! chide her not! she is not weak, 
But faint and sick with hope deferred. 

Nor blame her if she sometimes speak 
A bitter or impatient word. 





Thou sayest, “Of grief she hath no part, 
From toil and care she is exempt. 

Bad and ungrateful is her heart 
To treat God’s blessings with contempt!” 


Ah! little canst thou know about 
That torturing void in heart and brain, 
Whence one great joy wert sadly out, 
And never entered in again. 


Full bravely hath she borne, and well, 
The pain that on her heart hath trod, 

Which woman’s lips must never tell, 
Save to the pitying ear of God. 





DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


BY E. E. HOWE, M. D. 


We shall meet our friends departed, 
Though we left them long ago 

To their lone and dreamless slumbers, 
In the silent dust below; 

We shall meet them—oh, how glorious! 
When this weary life is o’er, 

In those bright celestial regions, 
Blessed and happy evermore. 


We shall meet our friends departed, 
Whom the promised land hath won, 

Shining as the stars of Heaven 
Round the everlasting throne. 





Onward, every soul, to duty; 
Scatter wide the shades of gloom; 
All of life is in the future; 
Life is bliss beyond the tomb. 


We shall meet our friends departed, 
Clothed in robes of Heavenly white; 
And with sainted voices greet them 
In a land of life and light; 
Lift no voice of grief or sorrow, 
That they moulder in the dust; 
We shall meet them—hallelujah! 
At the rising of the just. 





CATHARINE LINCOLN 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 352. 


CHAPTER III. $ little girl shall enter upon the management of 

Api, uncertain light stole through the closed N her own fortune?” 
cartains into the room where Mr. Lincoln was: ‘No, no, that is all arranged—you will direct 
lying. He was so changed that one might have : everything, paying her an income until her mar- 
thought whole years had elapsed since the ter- 3 riage, then, of course, her affairs will be placed 
rible scene of the preceding day. His breath $ in her husband’s hands. I spoke of another.” 
came with a labored effort, and he lay back ‘Some relative—your nephew, perhaps?” 
against the pillows so weak and faint, that life: ‘Of my—my——” the words came forth with 
seemed ebbing away upon each troubled respira- $ a gasp, and he pressed his hand upon his breast 
tion. to still a violent paroxysm of pain, “‘my wife.” 

In a chair, by the bedside, sat Mr. Jeffrys,} He put his handkerchief to his lips to wipe 
with writing materials before him, engaged in 3 away the specks of foam that had gathered there, 
putting upon paper the directions which the sick § in his effort to speak, and when he removed it a 
man dictated—it was his will. single drop of blood stained the white folds. 

“I leave everything in your charge,” he said, ‘‘What place can this lady possibly have in 
with slow and difficult utterance, ‘I know that your will?” Mr. Jeffrys asked, coldly. 

Ican trust you.” *“‘This—this; oh! if I had only more strength; 

“IT am glad to have your confidence,” Mr. Jef- 3 I am suffocating—call the doctor again!” 
frys replied, softly, ‘‘very glad.” The medical attendant entered, in obedience 

“The whole of my fortune will be placed in 3 to Mr. Jeffrys’ summons, and bent over his pa- 
your trust for the child Mary; you will love her, $ tient with a look of solicitude. 
care for her, as I would have done; for were she “I feel as if I were choking, doctor, do give 
my own daughter I could not regard her more 3 me something to stop it.” 
tenderly.” The physician took a phial from the mantel, 

Mr. Jeffrys wrote on for some moments, in; poured a few drops of some clear liquid into a 
tilence, until the sick man’s hand, laid heavily 3 spoon, and gave it to him to swallow. 
upon his own, made him pause. “I am better now,” Mr. Lincoln said, raising 

“I have been thinking,” he said, speaking 3 himself on his pillows with a sigh of relief, 
with added pain, “that I ought to mention in: “Leave me for a little, doctor.” 
some way——” The physician left the chamber, and the 

Mr. Jeffrys waited for him to proceed, with $ sufferer lay for a few moments, absorbed in 
his eyes calmly fixed upon the contracted ; thought. 
features, “Write this,” he said, at length, speaking 

“I am very sick,” continued he, ‘‘and it is } more rapidly, and with energy, ‘“‘There is no 
dificult for me even to think; but it seems to me : positive proof and should she ever-——” 
ww" “No proof—and these letters?” 

He broke off for a moment, and turned his face 3 “True, true; what can I do! Write! write!” 
to the wall, while one or two hot tears rolled $ he said, flinging his hand down upon the table, 
lowly down his cheek, the first evidence of 3 “If she ever succeed in proving those letters 
toftening that he had given. But he wiped them } false, she enters into possession of this entire 
‘way as well as his poor strength would permit, 3 fortune!” ; 
tnd strove to speak again in a faint but untrem-} Mr. Jeffrys made no movement to obey, and 
bling voice. the sick man reiterated his words more energeti- 

“You know what I mean, Jeffrys.” : cally. 

“Pardon me, my friend, but Iam really at a} “I will have it so; write! write!” 
loes; perhaps you allude to the age at which the} The man still hesitated, sitting mee upright 
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and cold as a figure carved from stone; but Mr. He lay back shuddering from another spasm 
Lincoln repeated the words again and again } of pain, but still struggling for strength to carry 
until they grew into a command. out his purpose. 

“It is done,” Mr. Jeffrys said, writing afew; ‘<I cannot even trust myself,” he gasped, 
hurried lines, ‘‘ what else is there to be said?” pointing to the will, “my uncle must see this 

‘Let me see it,” urged he, clutching at the ; and understand what I mean.” 
paper with feverish impetuosity. Mr. Jeffrys Mr. Jeffrys went again toward the door, but 
made a slight movement, as if he would have ; very slowly, his deliberation irritated the sick 
drawn it from his reach, but the sick man threw 3 man, and he said, peevishly, “Do make haste, 
himself forward with such force that his face } every second is an age!” 
almost struck against the table, snatching the ; The lawyer went out, and in a moment re 
document, and falling back again exhausted with ; turned with a venerable-looking man, whose 
the effort. $ majestic bearing was full of the honest truth 

They presented a singular contrast, those two 3 and unwavering firmness, which stamped his 
men! A momentary gleam of sunlight bright- ; every thought and act. 
ened through the crimson curtains, and cast a “T have made my will,” said Mr. Lincoln, in 
softened glow into the chamber, showing the face § a more assured tone, ‘before it is signed I want 
of the watcher impassive and pale, and stream- § you to read it.” 
ing over the countenance of the other, as he} The old man took the paper from the table, 
grasped the clearly written sheet with both $ wiped his glasses, as if the dimness which ob- 
hands, and sought with his wild, straining eyes, } scured his sight had been upon them, and read 
for the lines he had last dictated. $ it carefully through. 

‘*Where is it? I cannot find it—there is a dim- ; “Do you understand?” asked Mr. Lincoln, 
hess over my eyes—show it to me—quick !” 3 pointing with his quivering finger to the con- 

Mr. Jeffrys leaned over him with the same 3 cluding words, ‘‘if my wife prove her innocence 
deliberation which had characterized every move- : at any time, no matter how distant, my entire 
ment, and pointed to the words. ; fortune reverts to her.” 

“That is not clear enough,” said the sick} ‘*Whoshall decide?” asked the old man; “you 
man, ‘‘say more—more—that is too vague.” would not wish this brought into a court.” 

Mr. Jeffrys took the paper and wrote the: ‘No, no, sereen her always—always! She 
lines slowly and carefully, watching always the { has enough to support her well from that por- 
restless form upon the bed, as if he were count-$ tion of my property which the law gives a 
ing every pulsation of that tortured heart, and ; widow—spare her name, I charge you—remem- 
marveling how long the unnatural strength would 3 ber that, both of you, remember that!” 
endure. «Then who shall be the judge of the truth of 

‘It is all right, now,” he said, there is nothing 3 the proofs she may bring?” continued he, while 
more to add; we must have the signature.” Mr. Jeffrys stood intently listening. 

But the listener was not to be quieted; again} ‘You, you,” returned Mr. Lincoln, eagerly. 
he seized the paper and perused the lines with } ‘You are a good and just man—I can confide in 
more eagerness than before. you.” 

“You are mad, Jeffrys, that will not do— “Put that in the will,” said the old man, 
write this!” He raised his hand, pointing his { turning toward Mr. Jeffrys; ‘write it so that it 
finger toward the paper, and proceeded to dictate { cannot be misunderstood—as we value our peace 
some words whose sense was incapable of mis- ; hereafter, let us deal fairly by that woman.” 
construction, and the writer obeyed his command, ; ‘And kindly,” whispered Mr. Lincoln, “let 
but with his eyes fixed upon the page as if he } no suspicions go abroad against her—remember 
would have burned the record out with their ; I trust in you both!” 
steady fire. : Mr. Jeffrys added the desired clause, and when 

“It is right now—all right—should the time $ he finished, the hesitation which he had betrayed 
ever come; ah! could I but know the truth.” $ was entirely gone. He returned it to the vener 

“Have you a doubt?” asked Mr. Jeffrys, able man who was bending over his chair, and 
sternly; ‘‘will you read again one of the letters $ he read it aloud. , 
you yourself found among her papers?” $ “That is all, I can die easy now!’ exclaimed 

‘No, no!” he exclaimed, shrinking away, and} Mr. Lincoln. ‘The time may come—uncle, 
closing his eyes as if to shut out the sight. 3 never forget this—should you die before thes, 
‘Don’t remind me; I am a dying man. I can-$ leave the charge also in your will to some just 
not go into eternity with hatred in my heart. *man—we do not know—years hence, perhaps 
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de will have it in her power to prove her 
troth.” 

That proud old man turned his face away, 
even his sternness shaken by the depth of an- 
gush in that voice. 

“As I hope for peace hereafter,” he said, 
ins tremulous tone, which only added to the 
slemnity of his words, ‘I will carry out your 
every desire, and as I deal by that unfortunate 
voman, may God in his justice deal by me.” 

“A dying man’s blessing rest upon you!” 
murmured Mr. Lincoln, brokenly, stretching out 
his hand, which the old man took between both 
hisown, while the great tears rolled down his 
furrowed cheeks, and some murmured words of 
prayer escaped his lips. 

“The witnesses—the signature!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lincoln. ‘‘Call the doctors in, Jeffrys.” 

The two men entered softly and stood by the 
bedside. The old uncle assisted Mr. Lincoln to 
rise, and supported him in his arms. 

“This, in your presence, I declare to be my 
last will and testament,” continued the sick man, 
“and I call upon you both to witness it.” 

Mr. Morris placed the pen between his fingers, 
and supported him while he wrote his signature 
in feeble characters, regarding it for a moment, 
then allowing the quill to fall from his nerveless 
fingers. 

“T can die easy now—uncle, remember!” 

“I have promised,” returned he, ‘‘and before 
my God!” 

The two witnesses signed the document and 
went out. 

Mr. Jeffrys took up the paper which confided 
that great fortune to his entire control—folded 
and laid it aside. 

“The child,” pleaded Mr. Lincoln, “let me 
see the child.”” 

The little girl had been brought from the city 
the night before, and an attendant bore her 
weeping and frightened into the chamber—a 
fair, fragile-looking little creature of eight years, 
ind appearing even younger, with her hair like 
pale floss silk falling over her neck, and her 
Violet eyes dilating with grief and fear. 

“Papa Lincoln,” she sobbed, “papa Lin- 
coln!”? 

Mr. Morris seated her on the bed, and she 
‘wined her arms about the neck of the sick man 
and lay sobbing upon his breast, while he laid 
his hand softly on her forehead murmuring 8 
blessing. 

“I can’t find sister,” she whispered, “and 
they Wwon’t tell mé where she is gone—I want 
aister, papa Lincoln!” 

He drew her face toward his, struggling to 


} repress the emotions that sent the great drops 
in a cold rain over his forehead. 

“She had better be taken away,” suggested 
Mr. Jeffrys, ‘‘she only disturbs him.” 

‘Let her stay for a moment longer—I cannot 
lose you yet, my little May.” 

“Are you going away too?” exclaimed the 
child; ‘“‘are you going to leave May as sister 
has? Don’t go, papa Lincoln, don’t leave me 
all alone!” 

: The old man shook with the grief he could 
$ not repress. 

The nurse and the physicians turned away, 
S unable, inured as they were to scenes of suf- 
3 fering, to look upon that dying man and the 
S helpless child without emotion; but Mr. Jeffrys 
3 stood there, erect and calm, never once stirring, 
or with a shade of softness visible in his fea- 
tures. 

‘‘Papa is dying,” murmured the sick man, 
‘¢poor little May!” 

“Dying?” repeated the child, wonderingly; 
“dying? Shan’t I see youany more? Qh, don’t 
die, don’t die, papa Lincoln!” 

‘*May will have another friend ——” 

‘‘No, no, I want you and sister, I can’t have 
anybody else! Do let me have sister—why don’t 
she come here—oh, is she dead too?” 

She hid her little face in the bed-clothes, sob- 
bing with a violence that terrified the bystanders. 
They lifted her up, but she struggled so that Mr. 
Lincoln was aroused from the partial insensi- 
bility into which agitation had thrown him, and 
motioned them to allow her to remain, so she 
lay quite still by his side, moaning faintly, 

“Sister—I want sister!” 

There was a sound in the rooms below, but it 
did not reach the ear of the dying man—he heard 
only the rushing of the dark waves which were 
rapidly bearing him away, and the low moaning 
of the child. One of the attendants went out 
silently, but the other watchers stood there as 
before. 

A carriage had driven up to the house, and a 
woman was striving to force her way into the 
hall past the housekeeper who had met her at 
the door. 

“Mr. Lincoln is dying, madam,” she said, 
‘nobody must come in.” 

“Don’t you know me?” exclaimed the woman, 
\ throwing back her yeil, and revealing her wan 
} features—‘‘I am your mistress.” 

3 «Yes, I know you now, madam; but a day 
$has brought great changes here, I daren’t let 
: you go up—they are making his will.” 

3 «Let me pass—my husband is ill, dying, I 
3 must see him.” 
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“You can’t go up stairs, ma’am—I have my; ‘I was dreaming,” he murmured, “] thought 
orders.” I heard her voice!” 

“*Who gave them—not Mr. Lincoln?” “Sister! sister!” shrieked the child, but Mr. 

“They were positive, ma’am—you cannot go $ Jeffrys caught her from the bed and placed her 
up—indeed you cannot!” in the arms of the nurse, who carried her away 

«Woman, let me pass!” exclaimed Mrs Lin- } by another door before she could repeat her ery. 
coln, wrenching her cloak from the housekeeper's § Mr. Jeffrys himself shrunk out of sight as the 
grasp, ‘I tell you that I will see my husband.’’ § accused wife entered the chamber. 

The housekeeper still held her firmly, while} She looked at no one, but moving to the bed, 
two or three servants stood watching them in 3 fell on her knees by the dying man. He recog. 
silence. Then the door of the drawing-room 3 nized her—uttered a sort of cry, but whether of 
opened, and a tall, gaunt-looking woman stood $ joy or dismay, none could tell. 
on the threshold, holding a handkerchief and ‘Speak to me!” she exclaimed, “do not die 
smelling-bottle in her hand. without a word—take back the terrible things 

«What is the meaning of this noise?” she said. you said that day! They were false—oh, how 

“‘I was forbidden to let anybody else go up ; false!—I am not guilty!” 
stairs,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘and she willdo His lips moved—his eyes, brilliant with de- 
it.”” parting life, grew leaden. 

The lady gave a little scream—starting back “Not guilty!” he murmured, ‘oh, not guilty 
as if from some horrible object. —bring—bring——” 

“Take her away,” she said, ‘‘take her away, “‘She is gone,” said the doctor, understanding 
how dare she come here?” the appealing look, ‘‘they have taken her out of 

‘¢ Because it is my right,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Lin- $ the house.” 
coln, moving toward her; ‘because my husband ‘““My child! my own sister!” shrieked the 
is here, dying, and they will deprive me of my 3 woman. ‘Speak, tell me where she is!” 
sister.” He heard and seemed striving to comprehend 

“Take her away somebody, do!” reiterated $ her words. 
the lady, ‘“‘I am sure I shall faint—my nerves “Listen,” she continued, ‘I tell you I am in- 
are in such a state—I can hardly stay in the $ nocent, try and understand it—for I must have 
house—and to think of this woman desecrating $ my child!” 
it by her presence, and my poor, dear nephew Her voice might have won belief from a heart 
dying.” of stone—he opened his eyes again—a smile 

“Dying, and you here!” flitted like a sunbeam over his mouth. 

“She insults my grief!” exclaimed the woman, “She is innocent!” he murmured, “she is in- 
with a burst of hysteric sobs. ‘Send her away : nocent!” 

—I cannot witness my nephew’s agonies, much Her quick ear caught the tone which was like 
less be tortured by her presence.” a thanksgiving. 

She motioned to the servants as if she would “‘He believes me,” she exclaimed, turning 
have had the intruder removed by force, but they } toward the old uncle, ‘he believes me! My 
did not stir. $ child—my May—only speak—you have given 

‘Where is my sister?’”’ Mrs. Lincoln shrieked, $ her to another’s control—I cannot see her—s 
‘only tell me if she is here.” $ single word or let me die too!” 

‘Yes, she is, ma’am,” broke in one of the men, His eyes had closed—but the smile still lin- 
‘they shan’t treat you in this way—she is here.” : § gered upon his lips, though her frantic entreaties 

‘*Bless you, heaven bless you!” 3 were unheard. 

She turned and rushed up the stairs—it was “Innocent!” he murmured still, ‘‘innocent!” 
impossible to stop her now, and none of the do- ‘Robert, my husband—answer me—it is your 
mestics heeded the remonstrances of the house- $ 3 wife—you will not die and take my sister from 
keeper, or the commands of the sobbing relative. * me—revoke that terrible sentence—give me the 

The physician was still standing at the door 3 child again!” 
of the sick room, but she pushed abruptly past She was leaning over him—chafing his hand 
him, saying only, already cold in her own—but all in vain—there 

“I must go in, my husband shall not die till I} was no sign! 
have seen him,” “Robert,” she cried again, ‘the child!” 

The sound of her voice startled those within— He looked toward her—anxiously, piteously— 
it reached even the ear of the dying man, and $ strove to utter some words, but they died in his 
he opened his eyes with a wild gesture. ; throat. She laid her face down to his. 
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“WwAgain—again! Oh, my God, give him » 
noment’s strength !” 
It was too late—the thought had gone—her 


and moans were idle—the sunlight came } 


back to his face—the lips moved once more— 
then all was still! He had gone into eternity 
yithout a doubt upon his soul! 

The woman. would not believe that he was 
dead—she still called his name—still bent over 
the motionless form with pleading words. One 
of the attendants strove to lead her away. 

“All is over, madam, he is gone.” 

“Dead? No, no, he could not die without a 
word! He believed me, and would have given 
me back my child.” 

They led her out of the room very gently, and 
she sank upon a seat in the hall. No one no- 
tied her—there was no tumult in the house— 
the relative dried her eyes in the stately draw- 
ing-room below, and the other inmates moved 
noiselessly about in the necessary employments 
of the sad time. 

The wife sat there stupefied by her great de- 
spair—they passed and repassed her, but took 
noheed! At length the servant, who had spoken 
to her below in pity of her anguish, approached 
and whispered, 


“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but the lady 


} the dead man was lying. She bent down and 
kissed the cold forehead; as she did so, the 
3 uncle, who was kneeling at the other side of the 
bed, rose and looked silently upon her. 

‘He knows that I am innocent,” she whis- 
pered, ‘the angels themselves have told him 
now that the first kiss I gave him was not more 
pure than this.” 

“Have patience, madam,” said the old man, 
with the solemn composure of sorrow; “leave 
this to time and God!” 

She looked at the speaker earnestly for a mo- 
ment, then with a look of unutterable tenderness 
bent down—took up the hand of the dead man 
which lay outside the snowy covering—laid it 
softly upon the pulseless bosom—drew the folds 
of linen over the face, and went away, 

She met no one in the halls, and passing down 
the staircase, walked out of the house in which 
she had no longer a place. 

Mr Jeffrys was standing at a window and saw 
the carriage drive away—he made a sign to the 
coachman—but the man did not perceive it and 
drove rapidly on, so that he had no opportunity of 
addressing Mrs. Lincoln, if that was his intention. 

He, too, walked slowly through the house, 
even as that hapless lady had done, but there 
was no shadow of care or regret upon his face; 





insists upon your going out of the house—I s he might have been reflecting on some topic en- 
wouldn’t stay if I was you—the little girl is $ tirely disconnected with the sad scene in which 


ss $ he found himself an actor, so unmoved was his 


“Where? where?” The woman sprang up! countenance and manner. He walked on through 
“I couldn’t find out, but she is gone!” 3the darkened drawing-rooms, where the rich 
Mrs. Lincoln turned from him and fled along } furniture and decorations looked strangely out 
the gallery—the door of the room which she had of place at that time, and ascended to the upper 
occupied on that day was open, and she mechani- ; story where the dead man lay. But he did not 
cally entered. Nothing had been changed or; enter that chamber—he never went there again! 
removed—the chair in which she had kept her$ He paused at the door of the room which had 
solitary vigil was by the fire—on the floor were : witnessed the scene that had desolated that 
the broken fragments of the desk her husband 3 family forever. He entered, and looked around 
had in hi i Sais iting- upon the floor 
SNE eicteeose ancmel anitenmnonraee aepseee 
: papers lying near it. 
the was the woman who had sat there pale with ; ward and began looking them over, one might 
Prophetic fears, almost have thought that he was seeking among 
Upon the table lay those fatal letters—she {them for something, but that could not have 
stood there for a moment looking at them with $ been, for he laid them all back without any 
unutterable horror, then impelled by some in- shade of disappointment in his face. He ex- 
explicable feeling which she could not resist, } amined the room, perhaps idly, but if with any 
= them up, bound them together with the ; purpose, all in vain, for there was nothing to 
azure ribbon which lay upon the carpet, { reward his search. 
where the husband had ree 4 it beneath his } At length, he, too, descended the stairs, leav- 
heel, and concealed them in her robe, all the 3 ing those rooms to their solitary magnificence, 
while shuddering, but powerless to overcome the : and never once looking toward the gloomy cham- 
impulse whieh directed her movements. : ber where lay the motionless fourm of that man 
She looked around the chamber, calm from } who, so short a time before, had trod those gal- 
the very intensity of her despair, then moved } leries with the hurried footsteps of passion and 
slowly out and returned to the apartment where : despair. 
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The housekeeper was standing in the hall be- 
low as-he passed through. He addressed some 
remark to her in his easy, dignified way, passed 
on to his carriage which waited before the en- 
trance, and drove calmly down the avenue along 
which that wretched woman had been borne, 
stunned by a knowledge of her helplessness and 
desolation. 

The old house loomed up against the autumn 


wernenenenenes 
so weak and inartistic in expression that they 
only foreshadowed the force and originality 
which would. come with riper years. He wrote 
much for one so young, but that only made him 
despair the more; yearning that he had deceived 
: himself, and that the gift he had deemed his 
own would never reach a higher level. 

He was that most wretched of all created 
beings—a boy, whose soul had forced itself tog 





sky, silent and dismal, The great trees waved ; quick development through suffering and re. 
sadly in the wind, shaking off the last leaves } straint; who had had no childhood and no 
that still clung to their branches, and the sound * youth; a thirst with longings that no draught 
of the water-fall came up through the stillness } could quench; mad with waiting for an untold 
like a murmur of spirit voices wailing in their $ < change which should heighten life into something 
pain, : ynoble and grand; a change which seemed ever 
Alone, in that silent chamber, lay the dead } 3 near, but came not; haunting him like murmars 
man, watched only by his sorrowing uncle, while $ of clear fountains sounding in the ear of the 
the few distant relatives, gathering about the $ : weary traveler, but growing more and more in- 
fire in one of the lower rooms, speculated on the $ distinct as he thought to approach and slake his 
contents of his will, and reviled, as his mur-$ S fever with the cooling streams. 
deress, that pale woman who had gone forth ; ‘His early years had been spent in a lonely 
with her anguish from the house which once $ house, with only an invalid mother for a com- 
claimed her as its mistress. $ panion, a woman who had been chilled and 
$ crushed by previous sorrow, and whose life had 
grown to be only a funeral hymn over the van- 
CHAPTER IV. $ ished past. Perhaps the influence of this grief 
Arrer that hastily terminated interview with } was upon her in all its early force at that child’s 


Mr. Jeffrys, Walter Seaford returned to his hotel, $ ; birth, and the anguish and unrest which wrung 
restless and annoyed that he had found no? Sher soul had been transmitted as a heritage to 
courage to give utterance to the thousand wishes } her offspring, and this it was which had forced 


and devices which had so long haunted him. 
The unquiet memories of a lonely childhood 
came back; the hopes that had flashed up like 
stars into the horizon of his boyhood, only to 
flicker and die out like fragile torches; the wild 
dreams, too vague and undefined to seek an aim, 
which had filled his soul with unrest, like deep 
waters broken and troubled with the moonlight, 
all returned with added bitterness, and left him 
exhausted beneath that strife of painful thought. 
It is an error to say that the season of youth 


$ his mind to an unnatural precocity that wrought 
its own misery! 

He was a peculiar child, with no playmates, 
and none of the enjoyments of his age—day after 
day passed in the seclusion of that shrouded 
chamber where the pale woman sat, watched by 
the eager eyes of the boy, until its gloom cast 
a twilight over his whole being which would 
never be wholly swept away. Child as he 
was, he understood that his mother suffered 
without comprehending it; but he felt it none 





$ the less, nor did it diminish his power of sym- 


is always ahappyone. To an imaginative mind, 
at least, it is full of unrest and wearing suspense, } pathizing with that unspoken woe. She died 
or of delusive hopes which reach no fruition, and $ while he was still young, and since then his life 
east their blighting influence into the coming life. § had been spent amid books, and in the ambitious 
Walter Seaford had reached that painful era 3 training of schools and college. Mr. Jeffrys had 
in the life of genius when there comes the first : been his nearest friend and protector, but he 
consciousness of mental power without the had been little with him beyond brief, hurried 
faculty of giving it free utterance. The visions $ visits in the intervals of school duties; and the 
which started up in his soul were palpable to his $ ‘ boy had never been able to conquer the restraint 
gaze and full of entrancing beauty, but when he $ which the presence of that man had caused him 
strove to retain and clothe them in language, they : since their first meeting. 
eluded his grasp, and left him with only a mock-$ All these reflections and memories were upon 
ing gleam to mark the course of that i inspiration 3 s his soul during the troubled hours of that long 
which had seemed so glowing and so real. Faint, night, and when he arose the next morning they 
broken images were there, but crude and i imper- § ‘followed him out into the sunshine and dimmed 
fect; full of strength and vigor in the idea, but § its brightness by their presence. 
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Mr. Jeffrys had not returned to the city, the 
sevanttold him, when he called at the house, 
wd-he-wandered for a time about the streets, 
siding every acquaintance that he chanced to 
moounter, and unable to shake off the depres- 
sion upon his spirits. 

Mr. Jefirys always placed a horse at his dis- 
posal, during his visits to town; and late in the 
afternoon, he gave orders to the man to saddle 
it He mounted, and rode away, glad to find 
himself free from the bustle of the crowded 
sireets. The sunlight had faded from the sky 
laving it leaden and cold, and the cheerless 
aspect of everything around would have been 
suficient of itself to sadden him, so great was $ 
his susceptibility to every exterior influence. 

He had ridden on for many miles, and it was 
growing quite dark, when he was aroused from 
his reflections. by a sudden pause his horse made 
ata water-trough, near the roadside. 

“Poor Fire-fly!” he said, patting the animal 
on the neck, and loosening the reins that he 
might drink at ease; ‘‘I had quite forgotten you 
might be tired, and bless me, it is almost night, 
we must go home!” 

He smiled with mournful bitterness as he said 
it, and repeated the word half aloud, 

“Home! You have one, Fire-fly; but mine— 
well, well, the world is wide, who knows what it 
may afford me yet?” 

He gathered up the bridle, and turned to re- 
trace the road he had been traveling. A small 
farm house stood a little farther back, and the 
farmer was leaning on the fence in front, quietly 
smoking his pipe. He bowed to the youth, who 
felt, for an instant, a confused sort of envy for 
his lowly station and quiet, and in his absorp- 
tion allowed his whip to fall heavily upon the 
neck of his horse. The spirited creature bounded } 3 
down the rapid descent, and striking suddenly $ 
against some obstacle, stumbled and fell, throw- $ 
ing his rider to the ground. 

“Are you hurt?” said a voice, as Seaford $ 
sprang to his feet, and the farmer leaped over ° 
the rail fence in front of the house, and stood § : 
beside him. “I say, there, are you hurt?” be 3 : 
continued, catching the horse by the bridle as he ; 
struggled up again. : 

“My arm is hurt.a little, I believe.” 

“Not broke, is it?” asked the farmer, touch- 
ing it with his disengaged hand. 

“Only sprained slightly; but my horse is } 
lamed. What the deuce am I to do? here it is} 3 
hight already.” 3 

“Yes, and eight good miles back to the city— ; 

beast never can do it.” N 

“Poor thing!” said Walter, patting the horse 
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again, ‘‘poor Fire-fly! Is there no place near 
where I could get some sort of conveyance?” 

‘I should guess not; mine’s the only house 
within a mile, and my horses have been out to 
work all day; they shouldn’t quit the stable agin 
to-night for the President himself.” 

“An agreeable situation, upon my word!” mut- 
tered Walter, looking around. 

‘*Rayther so,” returned the man, coolly, puff- 
ing out a great volume of smoke, and evidently 
enjoying the young man’s irritation, “but as 
long as you aren’t hurt much, ’tisn’tso bad. V’ll 
tell you how we'll manage it. Here’s my house 
close by, go in and stay all night, my old woman 
ill give you a first-rate supper, and doctor up 
your arm, and to-morrow morning you can get 
back in the stage.” 

“T am much obliged to you for your kind 
offer, but I must return to the city to-night,” 
persisted Seaford, with his usual wilful impa- 
tience. 

“You must, hey? Wall, then, I guess you'll 
have to try them long legs and shiny boots of 
your’n.” 

‘‘Confound it all!” exclaimed Walter, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself. 

‘Wall, I vow you take it so kind o’ good na- 
tured, considering your sprained wrist, that I’ve 
half a mind, if the horses wasn’t so tired, to 
hitch one and take you myself.” 

«Pll pay you your own price if you will.” 

“T aint a talking about the money,” returned 
the man, with the true spirit of his class, ‘‘if you 
seemed a bit stuck up I wouldn’t do it for your 
money nor fine clothes neither.” 

“T should say I was rather thrown down,” 
said Walter, laughing again. ‘Come, try and 
do it.” 

Before the farmer could answer, there was the 
S sound of wheels, and a carriage came in sight, 
§ driving rapidly toward the city. 

‘‘Mebby there’s a chance,” said the man, and 
* before Seaford could interpose, he called out to 
* the coachman, 

‘Say, you, stop a minute; seems to me you’re 
in a dreadful hurry!” 

“What do you want?” said the man, checking 
his horses. 

“I don’t want nothing, myself; but here’s a 
young chap that’s lamed his horse, and says he 
must go back to the city to-night,” 

“Sorry for it, but I’ve got a lady inside.” ; 
‘Wall, I guess she’d be’d glad of a lift if 
she found herself in sich a hobble,” said the 

farmer. 

At that moment the glass of the carriage was 


* Jet down and a lady leaned out. 
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She returned no answer, byt Seaford caught 
the repetition of the word in a slow undertone, 
She spoke no more, and he would not again in. 
trude upon her meditation. He longed fo 
another view of that pale countenance contracted 
with some terrible suffering, and marveled who 
the woman could be with whom he found him. 
self ‘so unexpectedly thrown. The silence, and 
the remembrance of those wild eyes brought 
back the sorrowful feelings of the morning, 
mingled with his curiosity and aroused compas. 


‘*Why have you stopped?” she said, quickly, 
**I must get back to the city!” 

«If ever I see folks in such a hurry!” muttered 
the farmer, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
you're just like this young man, ma’am,” he 
continued, with the utmost composure. 

She turned toward the speaker, and the beams 
of the rising moon fell full upon her face. There 
was something in the expression of those pallid 
features, and wild, sad eyes which startled Sea- 
ford. He moved forward, for the first time, and 
touching his hat courteously, said, ; sion. 

“Excuse me, madam, I had no thought of $ $ That face reminded him of something, but he 
stopping you in this rude way—pray, let your ; could not tell what; he knew no one who resen- 
coachman drive on.” § bled it, and yet the likeness was there. Then came 

‘Taint no such thing, ma’am, he’s hurt his ; a thought, it was like a book that he had read, 
arm in the fall he got from his horse—you’d bet- $ yes, a book which had inspired him with an 
ter give him a lift!” ‘ interest no tale had ever done before. It wass 





“Hurt,” she said, hastily looking toward him, 
‘‘get in if you choose, sir.” 

“TI beg ten thousand pardons!”’ exclaimed Sea- 
ford; ‘“‘I can very well ride on the box.” 

“No, you can’t,” interposed the farmer, 


: story of vague suffering like his own, a record of 
$ patient endurance breaking at last from its pas- 
S sive misery to the sharp agonies of despair. Such 
: was the expression of that face—his poet glance 
shad read it in that momentary view—he could 


‘‘you’re growing whiter and whiter; jist get in 3 almost have believed her akin to one of its cha- 
there, and send over to see about your horse in : racters. Then he smiled at his own folly and 
the morning—my name’s Job White, and he’ll be $ strove to think about something else, but the 
safe enough in my barn till then. Mind and } Sidea would recur with a pertinacity which 
have a doctor take a look at that wrist of your’n ; . wearied him. 
when you get home!” ; His unknown companion sat there, silent and 
He almost pushed Seaford into the carriage, $ ‘ immovable, and after a time the pain in his arm 
drowning his confused apologies in a torrent of < caused Seaford to descend from his poetic ro- 
explanations which the lady did not even hear. } mance to the commonplace reality of physical 
She had thrown herself back in her seat, her ; suffering. 
face shrouded in her thick veil, silent, and =} The coachman drove rapidly on, and they 
conscious of everything passing around her. } reached the outskirts of the city before Walter 
The farmer closed the door, and the coachman was aware. Then he forgot his discomfort in 
drove on before Seaford recovered from the { the desire to hear that voice once more, and im- 
astonishment into which the whole scene had} < press it firmly upon his mind. He tried to frame 
thrown him. $ some expression of thanks and regret, but the 
The lady did not move or speak, and her face words remained unuttered, not from a feeling of 
was so completely concealed by her veil that ¢ timidity, but the knowledge of the suffering 
Seaford could not catch another glimpse of her § ’ which that woman endured, and how harshly 
features. They drove on for some time in utter ; : commonplaces would jar upon her strained 
silence, at length, the ludicrousness of the scene } nerves. 
struck his quick fancy so vividly that he could : So they drove on until the coachman himself 
with difficulty restrain a laugh. came to a halt, and tapped upon the glass back 
‘*I cannot thank you, madam, for your kind- $ : of him to attract their attention. 
ness,” he said, ‘‘but——” “Ask the lady where I shall drive her to,” be 
She gave » sudden start at the sound of his § said, when Walter opened it. 


voice, as if she had forgotten his presence. 
Walter paused, fearful that his attempt to con- 
verse had offended her; but after a little she 
said, in a low, hurried tone, 

‘Did they not say you were hurt?” 

“Tt is nothing, madam, my horse fell with me ; 


and hurt my arm somewhat, but I can very well $ 


bear the pain.” 


She did not appear to heed him, and Seaford 


‘‘He wishes to know where he shall set you 
down, madam.” 


s 
$ 
; 
repeated the question. 
g 
N 
: 


She half rose and partially threw back her 
: veil like one amazed. 

“Where?” she muttered, ‘‘ where?” 
; She sank back in her seat—in all that great 
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tty Mrs. Lincoln could think of no friend of 
yhom she could claim protection! Walter felt 
niber than understood her hesitation, but the 
wachman called out, 

«] didn’t understand, where shall I drive to?” 

Mrs. Lincoln strove to recall her thoughts, 
snd after another pause gave the address of a 
yoman who had once been a servant in her house 
—of all the many with whom her station and 
yealth had given her influence, that poor do- 
nestic was the only one to whom she could look 
in that terrible hour! 

They turned down the narrow street she indi- 
caled, and the carriage drew up before a house 
that looked dingy and dilapidated even in the 
light from the street. Seaford opened the door, 
assisted the lady to descend, and gave her his 
arm up the broken steps. It was his right arm, 
and even the stranger’s touch gave him exquisite 
pain, yet, folly as it was, he felt a sort of plea- 
sure in the suffering. He knocked at the door, 
which was opened from within, and the lady 
would have entered without a word. 

“Farewell, madam,” he said, with a respect 
for which he could not account, ‘‘you have saved 
me much annoyance.” 

She turned full toward him—the glare from 
the smoky lamp showed his face earnest and full 
of sympathy. 

“T—he says I have done it!” 

She passed him and disappeared up the nar- 
row stairway before he could speak, leaving him 
lost in astonishment. 
called him to himself. 


The coachman’s voice re- ; 





> 


“You'd better get in, unless you’re going to 
stop here too—in that case I’d like my pay.” 

Seaford went down the steps, but before the 
man could start on a little girl came out, saying, 

‘*Wait a minute, the lady wanted me to give 
you your money.” 

“Keep it for yourself, little one,” returned 
Walter, ‘‘and tell the lady it is all settled.” 

He bade the driver go on, but as long as the 
old house was in sight leaned out of the carriage, 
looking up at the windows as if endeavoring to 
catch another glance of the pale stranger. 

He found two or three young men acquaint- 
ances awaiting his arrival at the hotel, but he 
was in no mood to listen to their joyous conver- 
sation. His slight accident was excuse enough 
for his desire to be left alone, and when they had 
gone and a physician in the house had applied 
some cooling remedy to his arm, he sat down by 
the fire to recall with minute care every incident 
of that brief meeting. 

Seaford was too fanciful not to indulge in a 
thousand visionary ideas concerning the stran- 
ger; and her resemblance to something in that 
book still puzzled him. He took the romance 
from the table, for it was a favorite work, and 
always had a place among his treasured volumes 
—opened it at random and began to read. Still 
as he perused the pages, whose every line was 
eloquent with the real emotions and sentiments 
of the unknown writer, that woman’s face rose 
before him more than beautiful in the Niobe-like 
grandeur of its woe. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





DEAREST LOVE. 


BY ANNA L. MUZZY. 


Our sky is black with fate, 
Dearest love, dearest love, 
But courage! we can wait, 
Dearest love! 
Tears shall not dim our sight, 
We know God lives above, 
He sees us through the night, 
Dearest love, dearest love, 
God sees us through the night, 
Dearest love! 


What if our pathway lies 
Through the gloom, through the gloom, 
God’s gate to Paradise 
Is the tomb! 
When this dark storm is past, 
The sun will shine forth clear, 
All will be well at last, 
Never fear, never fear, 
All will be well at last, 
Never fear! 





The tempest beats thy brow, 
Oh, my love, oh, my love, 
But do not falter now, 
Noble love. 
Clouds shroud us like a pall, 
And shadows haunt our way, 
But Heaven is over all, 
We will pray, we will pray, 
God will not let us fall, 
We will pray! 


He hears our prayers, I know, 
Dearest love, dearest love, 
The angels told me so, 
Dearest love! 
Oh! J am weak—but thou 
Shalt conquer fate, my own, 
Power sits upon thy brow, 
As a throne, as a throne, 
Power sits upon thy brow, 
As a throne! 





PAPER MODELING. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


Turs elegant and useful art is but little known tionate to the time spent upon it. One other 


and practiced, owing, we imagine, to the want } advantage paper modeling possesses, is its dur- 
of a simple, practical, and illustrated account of ; ability. Leather work is, generally, too large 
its manipulation; and yet it has several quali- {to cover with glass shades, and soon the dust 
ties which recommend it, which are not pos- ; takes off its freshness and beauty. Wax flowers, 
sessed by some other branches of imitative and } alas! soon ‘fade as a leaf,” and their leaves are 
decorative art. Its cleanliness, for instance. } always falling; but an article once made in card- 
Instead of the oils, colors, and varnishes, needed : board is liable to none of those disadvantages. 
by the artist; the glue, wet leather, and coloring} The sketch introduced (fig. 1,) represents 4 
matter required by the leather modeler; the vari- neat Gothic Lodge or Cottage, and can be exe- 
ous pigments, balsams, plaster-of-paris, moulds, $ cuted in about a day. We shall proceed to speak 
&c., used in the manipulation of wax fruit; and $ of the tools and materials needed for its forma- 
the powders, patterns, leaves, and other expen- ; tion, and describe its construction, so as to 
sive adjuncts, required by those who work in; enable any one possessing ordinary taste and 
wax flowers; all that is wanted in Papier-Plas- $ intelligence to form it for themselves. 

tique, is a penknife, a ruler, a few punches, a} THE MATERIALS AND ImpLements.—l. Pro- 
piece of lead, and a little thick gum, and clean 3 vide yourself with a penknife which is fast in 
card-board. Again, there is no disagreeable 3 its handle when opened, and not what is called 
smell to contend with, arising from the nature ; ‘‘Ticketty.” The blade should be shaped thus 
of the materials employed, and yet ornaments : (fig. 2,) for a straight-edged beveled front cuts 
of a first-class description may be produced, the 3 

production of which is neither difficult nor costly ; : = 


> 


the “= “yi any piece of modeling being propor- * 2. 
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vith greater certainty and precision than any ; 
uber shape. g 
9, Have a piece of willow (or soft pine wood 3 
vill do) planed perfectly flat and smooth: it} 
should be about one foot wide and two feet long. 3 
3, A piece of hard wood should be procured 
for a straight-edge, otherwise the knife would 
be apt to cut it when the work is being exe- 
cated: it should be about one foot long and 
two inches broad with the edges beveled down 
es <<. 
4, Procure a piece of lead, cast in a mould, 
about four inches square and half an inch thick. 
§, In modeling church work a few round 
punches, like fig. 8, are required to pierce the 


8. 
foil-work of the windows. They may be obtained 
from No. 1 to any desired size. 

6. Dissolve one ounce of the best white gum 
in as much water as will cover it. It should be 
rather thick, or considerable annoyance may 
arise from it not adhering well and quickly. 

7. The card-board used is either ‘‘ Bristol” or 
“Turnbull’s,” the latter is a little the whitest. 
It may be had in various thicknesses to suit the 
purpose for which it is required. Three leaves 
thick will do for small models, but four thick- 
nesses are best for larger ones. It is best to 
have two, three, and four, for the thin is re- 
quired for light ornamentation. 











The cottage may thus be formed. Take clean 
white card-board, No. 8, and draw upon it a re- 
presentation of the pattern, as fig. 4, only double 
every dimension (the size of our pages does not 
admit of full-sized drawings.) The lines which 
are dotted thus are to be half-cut through 
from the outside. The lines marked thus 
are to be half-cut from the inside. The black 
portions are to be cut 
entirely out. The dot- 
ted lines, where the 
porch comes, are not to 
be cut, but they merely 
show where the porch 
which is to be formed, 
as fig. 5, is put on. The 
marginal pieces serve to secure it to the larger 
building when bent into form, as well as to secure 
the roof to it. 

The window and door openings are to be 
backed by pieces cut to fit, as figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 


10, 11, 12: 
& 869. 


10. 


(th 
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4. 


Care must be taken that the hands are always ; 
dry and clean on commencing work, and too 
much attention cannot be paid to the manner of 
Joining the different pieces of board together; 
the manipulator should not put on so much gum 
&s will ooze out when the pieces to be joined are 
Pressed together, but by applying the brush to 
Portions along the intended joint, these portions 
may be lightly spread by drawing the finger 
‘long. The gum should appear to cling to the § 
finger rather than to wet it only. ; 





the black portions of which are also cut out, 
and behind them small pieces of glass, or what 
= answers much better, thin talc—the 
etait] diamond panes being scratched lightly 
upon it previous to fixing, as in fig. 
18. When these are dry, they are to 
be placed in the four elevations, and 
weighted down in their proper place 
until dry; the labels over the windows are to 
be cut as represented and gummed on. Then, 
when all is dry, mark the quoin-work round the 
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windows, fig. 14, in a very irregular way, as; formed of a piece of tin or brass, bent into the 
also at the angles of the building; and then it } required form. 

may be bent at the angles and } SA 
the flap, A. joined to the back } = = 
of B. and secured thus by set- 17. 


ting the house on end, inserting } 
the straight edge over the joint, § C= 
14, and leaving it for ten minutes § 


undisturbed. The porch may now be fixed to} 18. 
the main building; its doorway is open, but-the? We now come to the chimneys. These ar 
door shown in the drawing must be put to the} formed of No. 2 board, half-cut, like 
house, being bent a little open; it can be secured } fig. 19, doubled, and gummed. Small 
by the flange. portions like these are best secured 
The next thing to be done is to form the roofs while the gum is drying, by wrap- 
to porch and to main building, which is done 19 ping round them a picce of cotton. 
thus: procure a piece of ecard double the size of i As many of these must be formed 
as will represent the number of flues. A base 
must then be cut (fig. 20,) mak- 
TALL ing the sides C D, so large as 
20. to admit the number of fiues; 
this is to be bent round the flues, the portions 
notched out being fitted to the pitch of the roof, 
before bending. A small fillet ———, half 
cut at the corners, is now to be put near the top 
of the chimney; and, when the whole is dry, it 
is to be secured to the roof. A small band, to 
represent the plinth of the building, must be 
neatly put round the whole; but care must be 
. taken that it should stand on a level surface 
very faintly; cut the lines which are intended $ while this is being done; this will give  neat- 
to represent the tiles or slates; these slight } ness to its finish, for should the building not be 
scratches are to be reversed, as shown on fig. } exactly true on its lower edge, it may be ren- 
15. A similar piece should be made for the $ dered so by the plinth. The whole should now 
porch of the requisite size (see fig. 16); these } be fixed on crimson velvet, or on a black polished 
may now be secured to the side walls and gables, 3 stand. 
to the flanges left, and suffered to dry. During Never color any portion of the work; it is not 
this time cut four patterns, like fig. 17, and esthetic in principle, nor good as a matter of 
when ready put them on the ends or S taste. Many a tolerably good model has been 
rather a little under the projections } spoiled by color being put upon the slates, doors, 
of the roof, as shown in the perspec- } &c. 
tive drawing; a pendent should be cut’ The work is done in card-board; and 0 
of the shape shown, of tolerably thick } attempt should be made to make it appear whe! 
board, and inserted at the point where it is not. No skill will ever make the card-board 
the barge-boards mitre. These small $ roof convey to the mind the idea of its being 
things are best applied by a pair of 3 slate, nor the doors wood: indeed, the beauty of 
spring pincers, similar to fig. 18, which can be $ the work is its whiteness and eharpness of outline. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. NO. VI. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


ey i TATTING, OB FRIVOLITE.— 
aw The great simplicity of this 
kind of work, and the easiness 
with which it can be executed, 
without straining the eyes, par- 
ticularly recommend it to in- 
ralids and elderly people. 

Marerrats.—Either a shuttle of tortoiseshell 
or ivory, or a netting-needle, with a purling pin, 
attached by a small chain to a ring, which slips 
over the thumb. 


There are only two stitches, 
and these are generally used 
alternately. They are the Eng- 
lish and the French stitch. 


Posrrion or THE Hanvs.—The shuttle being 
filed with cotton, leave about half-a-yard at the 
end. Hold the shuttle between the thumb and 
the first and second fingers of the right hand, 
and the thread, an inch or two from the end, 
between the thumb and first finger of the left. 
Pass the thread round the fingers of the left 
hand, (holding them rather apart,) and bring it 
up again between the thumb and forefinger, thus 
making a circle. 

Exazisn Srircu.—Let the thread between the 
left hand and the shuttle fall toward you. Slip 
the shuttle downward under the loop, between 
the first and second fingers, and draw it out with 
8 slight jerk toward the right, in a horizontal 
position, when a loop will be formed on it with 
the thread which was passed round the fingers 
of the left hand. Hold the shuttle steadily, 
with the thread stretched out tightly, for if you 
slacken it, the loop instantly transfers itself to 
this thread, and becomes a tight instead of a 
slip knot. While holding it thus stretched out, 
work up the knot, with the second finger, till it 
comes close up to the thumb. 

Frexcu Stircu.—Instead of letting the thread 
fall forward, throw it back in a loop over the 





fingers of the left hand, and pass the shuttle up 
between the thread round the fingers and this 
loop. Draw it up and complete it as the other. 


} Dovste Srrrcu.—These two 
| stitches, worked alternately. 


s the little loop, or purling, 

ornamenting the edge. It is 

made with a gilt purling pin. 

Lay the point of the pin pa- 

} rallel with, and close to the 

edge of the stitches. Pass the 

thread which goes round the 

fingers over the pin before making the next 

stitches. All the picots on one loop of tatting 

ought to be made without withdrawing the pin. 

] . To Jom Loors.—They are 

always united by the picots, 

} which should be on the first 

| of any two to be joined. In 

} it draw the cotton which goes 

J round the fingers of the left 

hand, and slip the shuttle through this loop; 

tighten the cotton again over the fingers, and 
continue 

Sometimes a needle and thread are used in 
joining patterns. In this case leave a longer 
thread to begin with, and then thread the needle 
on it. 

To Wasn Tarrinc.—Cover a bottle with flan- 
nel, on which tack the tatting; rub it with a 
lather of white soap, and boil it; rinse it out, 
and pull it very carefully out before ironing. A 
piece of clean linen should be laid over it, be- 
tween it and the iron. 

Contractions In Tattina.—D. Double stitch; 
one French and one English. 

P. Picot. 

J. Join. 

Loop. Any number of stitches drawn up. 
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LACE BORDER 


#5 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


Ovr design is for a lace border in running and ; for tracing the design and for running the inte- 
darning. It has a lighter effect, when intro- ; rior parts. This peculiar thread has a beautiful 
duced into evening dress, than embroidery or gloss upon it, which gives the work all the ap- 
muslin, and does not require so much time to be} pearance of a thread lace, which it never loses, 
spent in the work. Much of the beauty of this : however much it may be washed and worn. It 
sort of lace-work depends upon the thread em-} is finished with a purl edging, which much im- 
ployed. The proper material is Persian thread, } proves its lightness and effect. 





LADY’S RETICULE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MaTeRrats.—Six yards of gold cord, one skein 3 durable, and much used for purses, bags, work 
of gold thread, No. 1, and three skeins of silk of $ baskets, &c. 
any bright color that may be desired, blue, green, } It is about the thickness of very fine window- 
or cherry, being the most suitable. The trim- : blind eord, and very brilliant, though not, of 
ming consists of a handsome tassel, a cord, and $ course, made of pure gold. The way of using 
two small gold balls. : it in crochet is to work over it, in the same Wy 

The gold cord here introduced is a Parisian ; as over ordinary cord for mats, but instead of 
—— is extremely pretty as well as g taking the stitches closely together, and so com: 
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3 pletely covering the cord, they must be far apart, 

$ and with, very long chains to them, so that the 

$ gold is the principal thing visible, and the silk 
}.is comparatively little seen. 

; Begin by working on the end of the cord and 
$ closing it into a round, on which work with such 
an increase as will keep the circle perfectly flat, 
until it is large enough to form the bottom of 

$ the reticule, say four and a, half inches in diame- 

s ter. Now hold the cord so as to form the sides, 

and work on it, still in the same straggling man- 

ner, until a depth of about two and a half inches 
or more is done. Fasten off the gold cord. 

With the silk only do a de stitch in every 

stitch, with one chain between 2nd and follow- 
ing rounds. Dec under chain, one ch, repeat all 
round, 

This part must be about as deep as the corded 
$piece. For the edging f sc on a chain, five ch, 
§ miss has de and the intervening chain } repeat 
all round. 

2nd Row.—} one sc, one dc, three stc, one de, 
one sc every chain of five + all round. 

8rd Row.—With the gold thread. Sc on every 
stitch of the last round, and on every sc of the 
round preceding. 

Run in the cords for strings, in the top line 
of dc and chain. 

As the reticule is only intended to hold a 
handkerchief, it need not be very large. Worked 
in the same manner, and with the same mate- 
rials, but not exceeding three inches in diameter, 
it makes a very strong and novel purse for a 
lady. As it is not flat, however, it is not suit- 
able for the pocket. 
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DIRECTIONS HOW TO MAKE A PRIMROSE* 


BY MES. A. M. HOLPINGSWORTH. 
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Marerrars.—Carmine paper, yellow ditto, : * MATERIALS FOR MAKING Paper Frowers,— 
light green tissue paper, fine green pips, leaves, { Tissue paper of various, colors, carmine pa 
ia va peer’ eq ot ” . for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegutedae 
4 . ' Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic 
Cut as many as required of No. 1 and 2; gum ‘ stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, o- 
the smaller on to the larger; (No. 1 of carmine $ for roses and buds, all the smail flowers being of 
paper, No. 2 of the yellow;) make the calyx of eng variahioh Sr be mre ready stamped 
; i ? t four : of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No, 
Tight Breen tesa POP hin, iene of wire (22 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders ly 
small green pips on to a thin piece of wire’ maiz punetually attended to. A box, with mate. 


to form the stamen and stem of each flower. < rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
Branch with green leaves like No. 3. Son receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





PALM-LEAF IN BERLIN WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give a beautiful pattern, for a Palm-Leaf ; be worked for a variety of purposes. 
in Berlin worsteds, in eleven colors, which may ¢ are the colors for working. 


O white. §} Carmine. 
@ Grey. & Vermilion. 
Yellow. Dark Brown. 


. — fH Light Blue. 


Rose. @ Dark Blue. 
@ 
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TO KNIT A SHAWL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


4929.9, 0-6, @ 6,0, 
SSS ORR 
O55 
RAZ» . 


Mareniats.—Five oz. white double zephyr, $ sometimes there will be two, if so, lift a stitch 
seven oz. of colored single zephyr, one pair very 3 and knit the two together. 
large wooden needles for centre, one pair small 4th Round.—Pearl, observing always to take 
bone needles for border. ; off the first stitch without knitting. Every alter- 
Cast on (the wooden needles) six stitches. Com- } nate round is to be done in pear! stitch. 
mence by placing the needle under the thread, 5th Round.—Like third. 
vhich makes a stitch. Knit three stitches plain, The piece of work when knitted forms of itself 
this makes four stitches; lift the second one over $a three-cornered shape for the shawl. Make as 
the third and fourth stitches already knitted, } large as desirable. 
then put the needle under the thread, which ; For THe Borper.—Use the small needles and 
makes a new stitch; knit the remaining three, $ colored zephyr. 
lif the one next the made stitch over the two. Cast on one or two stitches. 
This is the first round, and differs only at the: Work in plain garter stitch, observing to make 
Commencement. a stitch on one side of each row at the begin- 
2nd Round.—Take off the first stitch without } ning. This makes it straight one side, bias the 
initting, and pearl to the end of the round. S other, when you have about } yard in width, 
érd Round.—Place the needle under the stop, begin at the point, take up a stitch every 
thread, (as in 1st round,) this makes a stitch, $four, from the bias side. This will make the 
init the next stitch, then spread open the; border the proper shape at the point. Knit 
teedles, and you will see that you can take up enough to border the centre-piece, on the three 
‘stitch, knit two, now you have four, lift the $ sides—finishing the whole by a deep fringe of 
weond over the third and fourth—bring the } the zephyr as seen in the drawing. 
tread forward, knit three. The first or one; This is a shawl, which we have ourselves 
mat the made stitch lift over the two last knit- | dushagiad and knit; and know it, therefore, to 


5 


i If you have a stitch left, knit it: plain, ' be convenient and tasteful. 


SOLOLIS ALPS 
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A BEAUTIFUL WHAT-NOT. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a beautiful : being thread of regularly graduated lengths, each 
design for a What-Not, consisting of three trays, } is twisted round its next neighbor. 
or shelves, with a narrow upright border. They 3 The three different parts of the What-Not 


are arranged to hang one over the other, being 
all suspended by means of one set of cords. 
These trays are of light wood, rounded at the cor- 


being all complete, they are put together in the 
following manner:—Four small rings are at- 
tached to each of the trays, two in the front, 


ners, and lined with either cloth or German velvet. {two in the back, in the places indicated in our 


The border of bead-work, of which also we 
have supplied the design, is intended to cover 
the front of each tray. It is worked on fine can- 
vas. The outline of all its parts is traced in with 
beads of chalk-white, and all the interiors are 
of transparent white. The veins of the leaves 
and the tendrils are in gold beads, as is also the 
spot in each berry. The ground is a light, bright, 
opaque blue. The edge is of black and gold. 

We have also given a portion of the fringe 
which hangs down from each part of the treble 
tier below the bead border. This is formed of 
gold and blue, the lower part of each loop being 
in gold, and its upper part in blue. These loops 


: engraving. In the fronts of the bottoms of the 


: trays, in a line with the two front rings, a hole 
must be pierced, and through this hole a silk 
cord must be passed, first through the hole, then 
through the ring, and so on to the top, the dis- 
tances being regulated by knots in the cord, and 
a tassel, either of beads or silk, being suspended 
from each ring, in front of the bead-work. 
Ladies who do not wish to undertake quite so 
much work, may, with exactly one-third of the 
trouble, produce a more simple, but still very 
elegant, article in the shape of the What-Not, 
formed only of one tray, but in every other re- 
spect following the instructions we have given. 








FASHIONABLE BO 


DY AND SLEEVES. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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DIAGRAM OF FASHIONABLE BODY AND SLEEVES. 
Ws give another new and fashionable pattern} No. 1. Front. 
fr 8 body and dress, this month; the diagram, $ 


: No. 2. Back. 
i cut it from, being appended below, with mea- 
gorements for a middle-sized lady, 
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No. 3. Sipe Bopy. 


Any lady, therefore, can cut this out. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Bg as Beavutirut as You Can.—“I believe you think it a 
virtue to look ugly,” said one friend, remonstrating with 
another, whom she thought criminally indifferent to her 
attire; “now, for my part, I consider it my duty to look as 
beautiful as I can: I owe it to my hushand, my friends and 
society.” 

The speaker was right. So long as the desire to seem 





agreeable and hand , and the effort to achieve this end 
by attention to dress and manner, does not degenerate into 
mere vanity, praise, not censure, should be meted out. Nay! 
it is even a duty to aim at being beautiful. We may take a 
lesson, in this respect, from Nature. Why has the Almighty 
clothed the earth with flowers, filled the sky with stars, 
diversified the globe into picturesque mountain and valley, 
and made the ocean so sublime, if not to gratify, in man, 
that longing for the beautiful, which is an attribute of the 
immortals, and which he, because of his immortality, shares 
with the angels? 

Every woman has it in her power to be more or less beau- 
tiful. She may not have the low, broad forehead of the 
antique, nor the golden tresses of the Italian poets; but yet 
be able to be lovely nevertheless. For the highest beauty, 
and that which appeals most forcibly to the noblest men, is 
the beauty of expression. The beauty of expression depends 
on purity, intelligence, amiability, and sympathy with what $ 
is good. To cultivate the moral character, using that word $ 
in its widest sense, is the surest way of being truly beautiful. N 
Such beauty also is more lasting than mere physical beauty. : 
It even increases as years roll by. We have seen faces of 
women, long past the prime of life, from which there shone 
an almost celestial light. We have seen ordinary faces, the 
faces of young girls, so transfigured by holy, or pure emo- 3 
tions as to seem, for the time, seraphic. Every woman, who $ 
loves truly, is beautiful when that love blushes on her cheek, 3 
or melts in her eye. To be good is to be beautiful, is to 
grow more beautiful yearly. 

But there are other ways also of being beautiful, and 
which no woman ought to neglect. Among these dress 
stands foremost. A want of taste in dress makes many a $ 
woman seem ugly, who, if she studied the adaptation of } 
colors to her complexion, and had her dresses made and 
trimmed properly, would be charming to all eyes. No 
French woman ever appears otherwise than fascinating; for 
taste in dress seems to be born with her. She will take the 
plainest materials, and yet look better than other women, 
though they may wear moire antique and Point d’Alencon. 
It is not altogether expense that secures taste in dress. We 3 








~ know women who dress tastefully on comparatively small 


sums, while others, who are quite extravagant, never look ; 


well. A certain shawl may be very pretty in itself, yet un- 
euited to go with a particular bonnet: so of a frock; so of 
gaiters; so of jewelry. Always have your dress harmonious. 
Let it also be adapted to the place, the occasion, and the 
season. Above all things, never be slovenly. What husband 
can possibly think a wife beautiful, who comes to breakfast 
in slippers down at the heel? 
Not a little of a woman’s influence depends on her being 
greeable. Th ds of wives, by forgetting this, and 
neglecting their personal attire, have gradually lost the 
affections of their husbands. Some may say, as we have 
heard women say, that such husbands are not worth keeping. 
Not so. Every man likes a woman better for being neatly, 
even elegantly dressed. It is born with him. It is part of 
his or ee woman, who ignores this, is simply absurd. 








If she values her own happiness, she will accept the fact, 
and make the best of circumstances. If she is, in addition, 
@ reflecting woman, she will see many reasons why men 
should wish woman to be lovely and agreeable, and will be 
thankful that it is so. 

Do not let us be misunderstood. We do not say a wife 
ought to spend more money on dress than she can afford. 
We do not advise you to carry your love of dress to such an 
extreme as to degenerate into vanity. It is your duty to 
look as beautiful as you can, yet not to violate other duties, 
in order to do this. But to dress negligently, to care not 
how you look, in the notion that you are practising a laud- 
able virtue, is a delusion and mistake. 

“THANK Gop ror Mountatns.”—This was the exclamation 
of William Howitt, when he first saw the Cumberland bills. 
Something of the same gratitude and exultation breathes 
through the following from one of our contributors :—*Such 
a beautiful day as this is! I cannot forbear letting you know 
how bright a face Nature wears to-day in the country. And 
I would I could describe the scene that lies before me—the 
waters of Champlain at the right, so near I can count the 
white sails on her bosom—and then those mountains be 
yond! I never weary of them, whether clothed in the pur- 
ple and gold of sunrise, or dark and near in the twilight, 
they are always a pleasant sight for the eyes to rest upon. 
Surely they must close their eyes and hearts too, who have 
no love for all these blessed gifts—it seems to me no oné 
need be utterly miserable at this season. There is s0 much 
sunshine everywhere around, the soul need not be all dark- 
ness. It is not permitted me to go forth amid all this love 
liness as I would gladly do, but every year I learn to love it 
better, and thus to love the Giver with more earnest faith, 
believing ‘He doeth all things well.’ To you who are labor- 
ing to refine and elevate the minds of others by implanting 
a love for the beautiful, our thanks are due.” 


Tue OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA.—It is hardly a year since 
the citizens of Philadelphia built their Opera House, one of 
the most magnificent in the world, and with unsurpassed 
acoustic qualities. Since its erection, there have been, in 
round numbers, one hundred operatic representations in it 
No other city in the United States, we believe none in Ev- 
rope even, has patronized the opera like this. Amateurs tell 
us, however, that there is more general musical intelligence 
in Philadelphia than in any other American town. Artists 
says its audiences are the most discriminating they appesr 
before. This winter, the two celebrated prima donnas, Gaz 
zaniga and La Grange, have played alternately: the first 
distinguished for her great dramatic powers, the last for ber 
unrivaled execution. Ronconi, the famous barytone, api 
Carl Formes, the celebrated basso, each of them even more 
wonderful as actors than singers, have also appeared. 


Ovr OrtGrNAL Stortes.—Many of our exchanges are Copy: 
ing “Mattie,” originally published in this Magazine, ani 
crediting it to the London Family Herald. That journal 
took it from “Peterson” without acknowledgment, as it does 
our best stories continually. “Mattie” is not the only tale, 
credited to an English periodical, which appeared first in 
this Magazine, Several of the British literary newspsPe™ 
forage on us, continually, in this way. 


Tae Tanze Fisuerwen.—Every reader of taste will thank 
us, we know, for giving the music for this exquisite ballad. 
We sent to England expressly for it. 
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«Joox Ur.”—A ship, becalmed at sea, lay rocking lazily. ¢ 
A sprightly lad, the captain’s only son, not knowing what : 
to do, began mischievously to climb the mast. He had got 3 
half way to the top, when turning his eyes below to sec how 3 
far he was from the deck, he suddenly grew dizzy. “I am } 
falling, I am falling,” he cried. “Look aloft,” shouted his 
father, who et that moment was leaving his cabin. The § 
boy, accustomed instantly to obey that voice, looked up to : 
where the main-truck swung against the sky, recovered 3 
beart, went on, and was saved. ; 

We do not give the anecdote as new. Doubtless every } 
oe of our readers has heard it before. But the story has a § 
significance not always noticed. Others, besides the cap. § 
tain’s son, have been saved by looking up. There come $ 
times in the experience even of the bravest when the heart 3 
isready to give up. Perhaps a favorite child has been sud- > 
denly stricken down. Perhaps a terrible epidemic has de- N 
stroyed more than one little one. Perhaps the wife of his $ 
bosom is no more. Perhaps, by one of those catastrophes $ 
which occasionally occur; his entire family has been swept $ 
into eternity in a moment of time, in the twinkling of an N 
eye. He feels as if there was no longer any object for him } 
in life. In the first shock of his agony he would not care N 
even if news was brought to him that his fortunes were } 
bankrupt, that he was a disgraced beggar. But, by-and-by, ? 
still, small voice within whispers, “Look up.” He sees 
that the sky is still as bright as ever, the breeze as blessed, 
the trees as beautiful. He hears the waters run, leaping 2 


and laughing down the hill side, glistening in silver as they 3 
go. The earth is not less lovely than before, the stars are } 
8 numiberless, the ocean and mountains as sublime. His 
fellowereatures have the same kindly hearts toward him. 
Gradually he realizes 3 


‘He owes them the same old duties. 
thathe has much yet to live for. In time even he regains a } 
subdued and quiet happiness. He has learned to “look up.” 


A wife or mother is unhappy. She has a husband ad- 
dicted to intemperance: a man with superior talents per- N 
haps, who might, if he could resist the cup, rise to eminence } 
and wealth. Day by day her heart is breaking. But let her $ 
not despair. The erring one may yet reform; thousands 
have done it before him; patience, kindness, tact, and affec- 
tion may finally recall him to himself. While there is hope 
of his restoration let her not give up. Or a mother sees her 
son going to ruin, She bewails, in secret, the hour he was 
born; and bowed down with shame she shuns society. Oh! 
if she would but “look up.” While there is life there is 3 
hope. While love can pray and watch, there is a chance of 3 
Tepentance, Take heart, wife or mother. After the night N 
comes morning. Look up! 

A great financial crisis overtakes the strong man in the 
midst of his schemes. He gathers up all his resources, con- 
tending gallantly and desperately long after hope is over; $ 
ttruggling for his family rather than himself. It will not } 
do, The mighty whirlwind, whose outer eddies he has been 3 
triving to resist, wheels down upon him in all its power; 3 





A FasniIonaBLe Pastorat.—The London “Punch” origi 
nates the following satirical verses on the present style of 
female attire. “Punch” is about half right in his estimate 
of absurdities, 


Tell me, Gentles, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way? 

That you may know the Miss I mean, 
Her briefly I’ll portray. 


No bonnet on her head, 
But on her neck she wears: 
An oyster-shell ’tis said 
In size with it compares. 
Its shape no eye can brook, 
Its use is duubtful too; 
It but imparts a barefaced look, 
And brings much cheek to view. 


Her dress may please the Swell 
For its swoln exuberance: 

She looks like a monster Belle 
In such Big Ben expanse: 

These air-tubes filled with gas 
Might light her to the moon; 

The small boys mark it as they pass, 
And screech out, “ Ah, Bal-loon!” 


A parasol she bears 
For ornament, not use: 
For comfort gloves she wears 
Too tight, and sleeves too loose. 
Behind her hangs a hood 
Just level with her chin, 
An Indian squaw might find it good 
To put a baby in. 


Of her hair she shows the roots, 
Sham flowers the rest conceal; 
And she’s crippled by her boots 
With the military heel: 
Streets off you hear them stalk 
Whene’er she ventures out; 
And she seems to waddle more than walk, 
Her hoops so sway about, 


Her figure may be good, 
But that no eye can tell: 
A mere lay-figure would 
Show off her dress as well. 
She may have ankles neat, 
But they’re coneealed by skirt, 
Which chiefly serve to hide her feet, 
And gather up the dirt. 
Then, Gentles, have you seen 
My Flora this way come? 
She cannot have unnoticed been, 
She takes up so much room! 

Beatrice Cenct.—There has just been published a beau- 
tiful lithographic portrait of Beatrice Cenci, finely drawn 
by Grozelier, from a photograph of the original celebrated 
painting by Guido. The Boston Transcript says:—*It is by 
far the most accurate reproduction of that work which has 
ever come under our notice, surpassing even the steel en- 
gravings in fineness and delicacy of expression. It is full 
of that sweetness and innocence which characterizes the 
original. The best judges pronounce it a superior work. It 


be is torn up in an instant; he is hurled on the ground, ho } is published by J. E. Tilton, Print Publisher, Salem, Mass, 
is left breathless, bruised, and seemingly dead. At first, 3 Price one dollar. It will be sent, post-paid, carefully put 
When he regains sensation after tho overwhelming shock, he } upon a roller to any address in the United States or Canadas. 
is without hope. He has neither strength nor wish to re- $ ses a 

fume his work. He is willing that the tempest shall sweep > Many Years’ Experience.—The Opelousas (La.) Patriot, 
the wrecks of his fortune out of sight forever. It is useless, 3 acknowledging the receipt of the May number, says:—“ We 
he says to himself, even to try to regain what he has lost. N have been a reader of Peterson for several years past: and 
At last a gentle wife or sympathizing friend bids him not to $ his thrilling original tales, superb engravings, and superla- 
despair. “Look up,” they say. He looks. At once he isa $ tive fashion-plates, place this Magazine ahead of all others 
tewman. He recovers his name and fortune. $ published in America.” 

Ah! if all would only look up. But some never hear the N 
cheering words. Some disregard them. Of the thousands} “MerLopy—Tae ANGEL’s Wuisrer,.”—Our steel engraving 
Who have failed utterly in life, or met only a secondary suc- $ for this number is after one of Hayter’s inimitable pictures, 
tess, the majority owe their misfortunes to not looking up. $ Hayter is the same artist who painted “The Onconvenience 
Tn sorrow or disaster, remember the boy upon the dizzy ; of a Single Life,” and “The Rejected,” both of which have 
mast, and “look up!” 8 appeared in this Magazine. 
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Our Nex? Novetr?.—The original novelet, by our co-edi- 


ANNA LL 


New American Cyclopedia: A Dictionary of Genera 


tor, Mrs. Awn 8. SrtpHens, which was promised in our Pros- } Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, 


pectus for 1858, will be commenced in the July number. It 
will be entitled 


KING PHILIP'S DAUGHTER, 
4 TALE OF THE EARLY COLONISTS. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; with notices of its principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. II.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this work, lately 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
many superior qualifications for the task he has undertaken. 
He is thoroughly informed as to the delicate subject he dis- 
cusses; enjoys the reputation of being a constitutional law- 
yer of the first class; studies to be entirely fair; and has a 
terse, lucid style. His first volume, which has been several 
years before the public, and is now a standard authority, 
was prepared at the request of Daniel Webster, who seems 
to have considered Mr. Curtis, above all men of his day, 
best qualified for writing a history of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The present volume carries the subject down to its 
close. In no respect is it inferior to its predecessor. As 
there are two parties in this country, differing radically in 
their interpretation of the Constitution on some points, it 
may be as well to state that Mr. Curtis belongs to the Web- 
sterian school. In no sense, however, is our author contro- 
versial. He states his convictions, and gives his reasons, 
with the calmness of a judge. Whoever wishes fully to 
understand the ch ter of our republi government, 
and the manner in which it originated, must make this 
work his study. Heretofore, there has been nothing of a 
similar character, so that the investigator has had to pore 
through dozens of volumes, from Madison’s debates down, 
in order to learn what is here digested into two volumes, 
neither of wifich are of excessive size. The work is printed 
in fair and handsome type. We have received our copy 
through T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

History of Europe. From the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to 
the ion of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald 
Alison. Vol. III, 8 vo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.— 
This volume brings the history down to the year 1842. 
Another, we presume, will finish the work. Apart from 
its many permanent merits, which it exhibits in common 
with all of Alison’s writings, it has the accidental one of 
being, as yet, the only work written on the subject; and 
is, therefore, indisp ble for reference, even when the 
opinions of the author are dissented from. The volume is 
printed in double columns to match the preceding ones. 

The Happy Home. By Kirwan. 1 vol., 18 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—The author of this book has many 
admirers, the result of his “Letters to Bishop Hughes,” 
“Romanism at Home,” and “Men and Things in Europe.” 
To these, as well as to others, the present volume will be 
welcome. The object of the work is to elucidate the family 
institution, and explain the relations which the members 
of the family bear to one another. It is a most excellent 
design, admirably executed. 

Miss Pardoe’s Works. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers.—We are glad to see a uniform edition of 
this lady’s novels at last. The present volume contains 
“The Romance of the Harem,” “The Jealous Wife,” “The 
Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” and “The Rival Beauties,” 
bound together, in handsomely embossed cloth, and sold at 
the low price of $2,50. T. B. Peterson & Brothers also pub- 
lish each of the novels separately, in paper covers, at fifty 
cents each. 














Vol. I.,8 vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Tho object of 
this new ‘work, of which the first of fifteen volumes is before 
us, is to furnish a popular dictionary of Universal Know. 
ledge. For this purpose, it will, the prospectus assures us, 
present accurate and copious information on Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Mechanics, Engineering, 
the history and description of Machines, Law, Political Eco. 
nomy, Music, &c.,&c. Agriculture, in all its branches; Geo 
graphy aud Ethnology; the Natural Sciences; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and Hygiene will all receive careful attention, 
Doctrinal and sectional discussions will be avoided. The 
names of the editors, as well as the high character of the 
publishers, are guarantees that these promises will be ful. 
filled. It is intended, indeed, that the work shall contain 
all information of general interest to be found in the best 
modern Cyclopsedias, yet which shall have a character of its 
own; and so far the design is admirably carried out. The 
price of each volume will be $3,00 in cloth, or $4,00 in half 
morocco. The present volume contains seven hundred and 
fifty-two double column pages, so that the work is as cheap 
as it is meritorious. 


Adele. By Julia Kavanaugh, 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: 
D. Appleton & Ob—We think this a better novel even than 
“Nathalie,” the best, indeed, that Miss Kavanaugh has 
written. The scene is laid in eastern France, in a mou 
tainous region; and most of the events transpire in and 
about an old chateau, the heiress of which, Adele, is the 
heroine, Unlike most love stories, the principal interest 
does not precede marriage, but follows it. Adele has been 
married, partly for pity: and she marries out of gratitude 
and friendship, ignorant, as yet, of any deeper emotion, 
The two, thus united, soon discover their error; misunder 
standings follow; both become unhappy. Finally, however, 
all ends well, as it should in every orthodox novel. Anim 
triguing step-mother, we should add, complicates the trow 
bles of the married pair. It will be seen that the plot has 
an unusual degree of originality. 


The Rational Guide to Spelling. American School Method. 
By J. B. Menny. 1 vol..18 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 
@ Co—A little volume of thirty-six pages, into which is 
compressed more sound sense, on the subject of spelling, 
than is to be found in most voluminous octavos. It is 
astonishing how few spelling-books are good for anything. 
This, however, is one we can recommend, as not only origt 
nal in its classification and arrangement, but also eminently 
useful. Every important combination of syllables in the 
language is presented in this little treatise. The work was 
originally prepared, we believe, for the Louisiana Model 
School, New Orleans. 


Church and Congregation: A plea for their Unity. By ¢ 
A. Bartol. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—The 
style of this writer is perspicuous, his manner earnest, his 
arguments skillfully arranged. His book, addressed to Com 
gregationalists, reasons in favor of admitting persons, who 
attend public worship regularly, to the same privileges 
church members, without requiring, as is now customary, § 
specific profession of religion. Large numbers of thoughtfal 
men hold these opinions, which, indeed, were formerly those 
of the church everywhere, and still are of the established 
church in England. The volume, like all Ticknor’s books, 
is neatly printed. 


Mary Derwent. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —The advanced sheets 
of this powerful novel have been laid on our table by TB 
Peterson & Brothers, who will hereafter be the publishers 
of Mrs. Stephens’ works. The book, if we do not err, S 
destined to have an immense gale. 
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Life of George Stephenson. By Samuel Smiles. 1 vol., 12 
nt: Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers —This is the biography of the great railway engi- 
peer, to whom, more than all men, the world is indebted for 
perfecting, if not inventing, that mode of travel. It is a 
striking record of the success which is sure to attend genius 
combined with industry and integrity; for Mr. Stephenson, 
though originally a cow-herd, at two-pence a day, died rich, 
and what is better, famous. The career of such a man is 
instructive as well as interesting. Apart from this, the 
yolume throws much light on the social and industrial con- 
ition of the poor, half a century ago, in England, besides 
tontaining a summary of railroad science for the past fifty 
years, The chapters on filling Chatfield Moss, the invention 
of the “Rocket,” and the construction of his first rude 
jocomotive, are particularly engrossing. We commend the 3 
book as one of the most valuable of the season. N 

History of the Inductive Sciences, from the earliest to the 
Present Time. By William Whewell, D.D. Third Hiition, 
with additions. 2 vols.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton é; 
(—This is one of those works which all concede to be the 3 
best of their kind, and therefore standard. With every edi- $ 
tion, too, there are improvements. It was a happy thought $ 
which first suggested to Dr. Whewell a history of the sciences; 
and his execution of the task has been masterly. His book, 





Sermons, Preached at Trinity Church, Brighton. By the 
late Rev. F. W. Robertson, M. A. Second Series. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.—We are glad to see books of good ser- 
mons becoming popular; for it is a proof of an improved 
taste on the part of the public. The author of these ser 
mons was a British divine of great purity of character, zeal, 
earnestness, and commanding eloquence. He died early, bat 
not before his name had. acquired celebrity, and what is 
better, not before he had done much good. Emphatically it 
may be said of him, “his works do follow him.” We com- 
mend the volume to all who admire a forcible style, or sin- 
cere personal religion. 

The Angel and the Demon: A Tale of Modern Spiritualism, 
By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: J. W. Bradley— 
This is a republication of a story originally printed under 
the title of “The Young Governess.” It is an assault, in the 
guise of a novel, on modern spiritualism, which the author 
regards, to use his own language, “as a phase of Demono- 
logy, using the word in its bad sense.” Like all that Mr. 
Arthur has written, it has a high moral purpose, and is exe 
cuted with considerable skill. Mr. Bradley has published 
the volume in an unusually handsome manner. 





PARLOR GAMES. 


teil, is not merely s narrative of facts in the history of : Tae Opeprent Watcu.—Borrow a watch from a person in 
science, but a basis for the Philosophy of science. More $ company, and request the whole to stand around you. Hold 
than twenty years have passed since the first edition was § t4. watch up to the ear of the first in the circle, and com- 


given to the public, and yet the work, not only maintains 
its early reputation, but also steadily increases it. The in- 
dex and abstract, so often neglected, are full and complete. 
Appleton & Co. have issued the two volumes in a very hand- 
some style, 

Peveril of the Peak. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 
tls, Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This beautiful series, the 
“Household Edition of Scott’s Novels,” gradually approaches 
its termination. It is time, therefore, that those who have 
neglected to purchase it, should turn their attention in that 
direction. A sett of these volumes will be at once the 
cheapest and best investment which can be made in books: 
and no library will be complete without it. “Peveril of the 
Peak” is, in some respects, among the best of Scott’s stories. 
Who can forget Alice Bridgenorth, or her stern father, or 
the dwarf, or Fenella, or Buckingham, or Charles the 
Second, as they are severally delineated by the pen of the 
great Wizard of the North? 

Life Thoughts, Gathered from the Extemporaneous Dis- 
courses of Henry Ward Beecher. By one of his Congrega- 
tion, 1vol,12mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—The 
causes of Mr. Beecher’s popularity are apparent in this book. 
Nobody but a man of original, independent way of thinking, 
could have said the striking things which we find on almost 
every page. Even where we dissent from the justice of his 
conclusions, we admire the point, and often brilliancy of the 
tpeaker. The volume is neatly printed. 

Ran Away to Sea: An Autobiography for Boys. By Capt. 
Mayne Reid. 1 vol. 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson d: Brothers —We have here another $ 
of those capital books for boys, for which Capt. Reid has $ 
obtained so wide-spread a reputation. The title sufficiently ; 
ttdicates the story. It is necessary only to add that the $ 
narrative is full of incident, and that the volume is hand- : 
‘omely illustrated. ; 

Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By $ 
EJ. Trelawny. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 





mand it to go; then demand his testimony to the fact. Re 
move it to the ear of the next, and enjoin it to stop; make 
the same request of that person, and so on throughout the 
entire party. You must take care that the watch is a good 
one. Conceal in your hand a piece of loadstone, which, so 
soon as you apply it to the watch, will occasion a suspen- 
sion of the movements, which a subsequent shaking and 
withdrawing of the magnet will restore. For the sake of 
shifting the watch from one hand to the other, apply it when 
in the right hand to the left ear of the person, and when in 
the left hand to the right ear. 

Tae ConsurER’s StroKE.—Take a ball in each hand, and 
stretch both your hands as far as you can one from the 
other, then inform the company that you will make both 
balls come into which hand they please to name. If any 
one doubt your ability to perform this feat, you must lay 
one ball on the table, turn yourself round, and then take it 
up with the hand which already contains a ball. Thus both 
the balls will be in one of your hands, without the employ- 
ment of both of them. 





ART RECREATIONS. 

Tue Best Pictures EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Paint1nG.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direo- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Hrawataa’s Woorne.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for paintin: 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 7 

Tae Farm Yarp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 


There are many curious details in this volume, respecting $ engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches, 
Shelley and Byron, which have never before found their way N Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
{ato print. Capt. Trelawny was with Byron at his death. $ painting. Post-paid. 

If there are no “traveler’s tales” anywhere in the book, itis $ Les Orpetines.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
*# remarkable a record as has ever appeared. $ French painter. Two figures, sisters, Size of plate, nine by 
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eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for Brown Bettie —Have ready a well greased pndding dish, 
painting, one dollar. and place in it, alternately, layers of buttered bread, sliced 

Tus Jews-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted } apples, nutmeg, and sugar. 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
perch Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, : nrg NAL RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS, 

Tue LittLe Brep.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by Lemon Pudding.—Grate the rind of four lemons—wash, 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to“Jews-harp and cream half a pound of butter; pulverize half a pound 
Lesson” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 3 of white sugar; and beat—separately—the whites and yolks 
inches, Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. of six eggs. Beat the sugar and the eggs together, and then 

Two Cortes For OnrentaL Parntina.—In imitation of laid } #dd the butter. First stir into a small portion of the mix. 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables } ture the grated lemon peel, and then add it to the remainder, 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, squeezing in the juice of one of the lemons. Make a rich 
&c. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’. $ pastry, Which must be baked a little first, before pouring in 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty § the pudding. If it becomes too brown, whilst baking, cover 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 3 it with a sheet of nicely greased white paper. 

Turty VaRieties oF SMALL Mezzorints—Suitable for $ Apple Pudding—Make a nice pastry, and put it on the 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen cents ¢ Sides of the dish, leaving the bottom uncovered. Pare and 








each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post-paid. 
All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 

receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 

culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sent 


3 cut some apples into slices, and then put into your disha 
$ layer of apples, sugar, cinnamon, and butter. Fill the dish, 
3 pour in a little water, and cover with pastry. Serve the 
$ pudding with sweetened cream. 


on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage.$ Another Apple Pudding.—To two tincupfuls of apples, 
Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which $ take three-quarters of a teacupful of melted butter, four 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, eggs, as much sugar as suits your taste, half a grated nat- 
J. E. TILTON, Pusuisner, meg, one wineglassful of wine, and some grated lemon peel. 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. N Pumpkin pudding may be made in the same way, with the 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of addition of half a pint of new milk, and a little salt. 
Artists’ goods. Hunting Pudding—tThe articles to be used are—one 
pound of grated bread, half a pound of suet, one pound of 
currants, two eggs, one glassful of brandy, half a pound of 
a. $ Sugar, and one teacupful of cream. Boil the pudding ins 

Be pheng nod pres = re dee betas N bag for two hours. Serve it with a sauce. 

2 Ry ecessary ingred! uarts $ Hard Times Pudding.—Mix together half a pint of mo- 
of good rich milk, four fresh eggs, three-quarters of a pound 3 jagses, half a pint of water, two teaspoonfuls of salwratus, and 
of sugar, six teaspoonfuls of arrow-root. Rub the arrow- § g jarge teaspoonful of salt—and thicken the mixture with 
jon ear "os ae wa cs vo yt ~ ad 3 sufficient flour to form a tolerably thick batter, and then 

gether. uu 8 n the arrow-root; then > pour it into a mould, or pudding-bag. 
remove it from the fire, and stir it briskly, while adding in 3 Almond Pudding.—Have ready half a pound of butter, 
the eggs; beat it a great deal. Flavor according to your $ half a pound of white sugar—pulverized—and half a pound 
aos . eo three-quarters quantity of ice to one-quarter § of blanched almonds, well beaten. Mix these articles well 
pe ther, and add five eggs, and a wineglassful of brandy or 
Excelsior —Pare and core six or eight apples, cut them in a 7 wee ss - . 
half, and put them into a pan, adding a little water; stew 3 Bread Pudding. —The 'y ingredients are—six eggs, 
them until they become soft. Boil one pint and a half of ; half a pound of sugar, a penny loaf soaked in milk, half a 
Sevdearomeans eee | Me ey ma p07 oem $ pound of butter, half a pound of raisins, and half a . of 
? 3 wine. If not thick enough, when mixed, add a little flour. 
ening as you like, and some nutmeg. Pour the whole over 3 se ” 
the apples, and bake all together for about an hour. Serve : 
it with cream sauce. : 
Calf-Foot Jelly.—Boil one sett of feet well in two quarts of ORIGINAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 














water. Let the liquor stand until it becomes cool, and then To Make Yeast.—Boil together—for about twenty minutes 
carefully skim off all the grease. Afterward melt the jelly, $ —three quarts of water, one handful of hops, and one hand 
and mix together and add to it whilst hot, about one pound 3 ful of salt; afterward strain them. While boiling hot, stir 
and a half of sugar, some cinnamon, a little mace, one large } in about one quart of wheat flour. Let it stand until milk 
lemon, the whites and shells of three eggs, and half a pint $ warm, and then stir in one pint of liquid yeast. Let it 
of wine; let the jelly come to a boil, and then strain it } stand about twelve hours, stirring it frequently. Then mix 
through a bag. ; in as much corn meal as will make it stiff. Let it stand a» 


Cheese Cake—Mix together one quart of cheese, (curd,) 3 other twelve hours, then rub it up, and stand it in the shade 
four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, a small portion of cream, a ; to dry. 
piece of butter as large as an egg, and as many dried cur- 3 Dumpling Dough.—Boil, and mash one dozen large sized 
rants, and as much sugar as is agreeable to your taste. 3 potatoes, adding a little salt. When cooled, mix in enough 


Flavor with brandy. $ flour to make the dough roll out well. Roll out enough for 
Boiled Custard.—Beat—very light—five eggs; place one } each dumpling, and wrap an apple in each piece of dough. 
quart of milk over the fire, and when it comes toa boil, take : Rub the dumplings in flour; and then put them into your 
it off the fire and stir in your eggs; season with whatever : bag, which must—previously—be dipped in cold water, and 
essence you prefer, and let it again come to a boil. $ well rung out. Put your dumpling bag, when filled, in boik 
Custard in Cups.—Boil one pint of rich milk with a small § ing water, and boil it for about three-quarters of an hour. 
portion of cinnamon in it; when cold, mix in four eggs—$ Sauce—To a quarter of a pound of butter, take three 
well beaten—and spices and sugar to your liking. Mix all $ tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one egg—beaten very Tight 
well together, and bake in cups. $ Season with wine and nutmeg, and let it come to boil. 
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Drawn Butter —Mix a lump of butter—the size of an ordi- 
mry egg—and three tablespoonfuls of flour thoroughly to- 

Put one pint of milk over the fire, and when it boils 
sid it to the other articles, and let boil again for a little 
while, Flavor with brandy, sugar, and nutmeg. 

Another Sauce.—To one pint of boiling water, take a cup- 
fal of butter, (creamed,) with a small quantity of flour, as 
much sugar as suits your taste. Flavor with nutmeg and 
wine, and let it boil. 

Taffy —Boil together—for about twenty minutes—one 
pound of sugar, one cupful of molasses, half a cupful of 
water, and a piece of butter the size of an ordinary walnut. 

Keing—Beat up the whites of two eggs, and add in three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of arrow- 
root, and half a teaspoonful of gum arabic. 

Cream Sauce.—Procure some very thick sour cream, beat 
sugar into it, and season it with nutmeg. 





ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR CAKES. 


Nuts—Rub half a pound of butter into a 
pound and a half of sifted flour; and mix in half a pound of 
brown sugar—crushed fine. Add two large tablespoonfuls 
of ginger, a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, and the same 
quantity of powdered cinnamon. Stir in a pint of molasses, 
and the grated peel of a large lemon—not the juice, as you 
must add, at the last, a very small teaspoonful of pearlash 
dimolved in a little vinegar. Stir the whole mixture very 
hard, with a wooden spoon, or spaddle—and make it intoa 
lump of dough just stiff enough to roll into a sheet about 
half an inch thick. Cut it out into small cakes about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar; or, make it up with your hands 
—well floured—into little round balls, flattening them on 
the top. Use West India molasses. 

Golden Cake —The articles composing this cake consist of 
the yolks of eight eggs, one cup and a half full of sugar, two 
cupfuls of flour, half a cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour 
cream, half a teaspoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Both the silver and gold cakes form very 
nice jelly cake, by being rolled out into tolerably large, 
tound cakes, having jelly spread between them. 

Gorn Starch Cake.—To one paper of corn starch take one 
pound of white sugar, half a pound of butter, and six eggs. 
Mix the butter and sugar well together with the yolks of 
the eggs, and add in the whites while stirring in the starch. 
Beat all well together, for only a few minutes. 

Best Cake in the World.—The ingredients are—one pound 
of sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of sour milk, one 
tablespoonful of soda—dissolved in brandy—and a table- 
spoonful of cream of tartar mixed into four cupfuls of flour. 


To Dry Apples.—The apples are gathered as soon as they 
are ripe, and then carefully peeled, all that are bruised or 
rotten being thrown aside; each apple is then cut into quar- 
ters, and the core having been taken out, the pieces are 
strung on whip-~ord, care being taken to keep each piece 
from touching the next. In this state they are hung in fes- 
toons on the walls of some dry, cool place, such as a large 
empty garret or loft, and in about a month’s time, they 
become quite dry and yellow, when they may be packed 
away in bags or boxes, or whatever manner is most con- 
venient. The apples should be examined once a week while 
drying, and all mouldy or rotten ones should be immediately 
removed, as they are certain to spoil the others. Apples 
dried in this manner retain their flavor for an extraordinary 
length of time, and make most excellent pies and puddings. 
The larger sorts, such as the Flower of Kent, or Nonpareils, 
are best adapted for drying, as they retain their original 
> taste much better than the smaller ones. 

A Simple Cure for Weak Eyes.—Acctate of zinc, half a 
drachm; distilled water, sixteen ounces; mix. Or else, take 
of white vitriol, ten grains; rose, or elder flower water, eight 
ounces. Or, dissolve five grains of white vitriol in four ounces 
of camphor water, and the same quantity of decoction of 
poppy heads. This wash is a stimulant and a detergent, and 
will be found very useful. 
$ 2% Clean Wall Paper—The best method is to sweep off 
lightly all the dust, then rub the paper with stale bread, cut 
the crust off very thick, and wipe straight down from the 
> top, then begin at the top again, and so on. 

To Remove Freckles —An ounce of alum, and an ounce of 
lemon juice, in a pint of rose-water. 





HOME-MADE WINES. 

Gooseberry Wine.—Bruise the gooseberries with the hands 
in a tub; to every six pounds of fruit add a quart of cold 
spring water, stirring it thoroughly; let it stand twenty 
hours, then strain them; dissolve two pounds of sugar to 
every quart of water employed, let it remain another day, 
remove the scum very clearly, and pour it into the utensil 
or cask in which it is to remain previous to being bottled. 
3 The scum removed must be kept in flannel, and the drain- 
2 ings caught in a vessel; they must be added to the other 
3 liquor. Let it work about sixty hours, not more, and then 
cover down close. In four months it will be ready for 
bottling. 

Wine.—Take three pounds of raisins, wash 
$ clean, and stone them thoroughly; boil two gallons of spring 
$ water for half an hour; as soon as it is taken off the fire 
pour it into a deep stone jar, and put in the raisins, with six 





Silver Cake.—The i dients are—the white of eight eggs, $ quarts of raspberries and two pounds of loaf sugar; stir it 
two cupfuls of sugar, two and a half cupfuls of flour, half a 3 well together, and cover it closely, and set it in a cool place; 
cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour cream, half » tea- : stir it twice a day; then pass it through a sieve; put the 
spoonful of soda, and one teaspoonful of cream of t 4 $ liquor into a close vessel, adding one pound more loaf sugar; 
2 let it stand for a day and a night to settle, after which bottle 
: it, adding a little more sugar. 

Cherry Wine—To make five pints of this wine, take 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 3 fifteen pounds of cherries, and two of currants; bruise them 

% Wash Fine Crochet Lace, that it may not Shrink dnd ; together, mix with them two-thirds of the kernels, and put 
become Thick—Cover a glass bottle with calico or linen, $ the whole of the cherries, currants, and kernels into a bar- 
and then tack the lace smoothly upon it, rub it with soap : rel, with a quarter of a pound of sugar to every pint of juice. 
aad cover it with calico. Boil it for twenty minutes in soft $ The barrel must be quite full; cover the barrel with vine 
Water, let all dry together, and the lace will be found ready 3 leaves, and sand above them, and let it stand until it has 
for'we. A long piece of lace must be wound round and } done working, which will be in about three weeks; then 
round the bottle, the edge of each round a little above the $ stop it with a bung, and in two months’ time it may be 
last, and a fow stitches to keep it firm at the beginning and : bottled. 
tnd, will be found sufficient, $ Currant Wine—Take sixteen pounds of currants, three 

% Remove Sunburn.—Milk of almonds made thus:—Take N gallons of water, break the currants with your hands in the 
Maashed bitter almonds, one-half ounce; soft water, one-half $ water, strain it off; put to it fourteen pounds of sugar, strain 

3} make an emulsion by beating the almonds and water $ it into a vessel, add a pint of brandy, and a pint of rasp- 
» Strain through # muslin cloth, and it is made. * berries; stop it down, and let it stand for three months. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. side-trimmings in the form of pyramids, composed of welts j 
Fic. .—Dness oy Warre Musiin, wirh Stxtsen Rurries =} chequer work lace arranged in spirals, or simply bows of 
on BLounces.—Corsage and sleeves trimmed to correspond ? ribbon. Double skirts are also very fashionable, and plaig : 
with the skirt. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with lilac 5 are still worn. i 
flowers and ribbon, with a blonde fall over the front. Basques are no longer fashionable; instead of these we 
Fi¢. 1.—A Sik Dress or Stone coror.—The skirt has } have either a series of long, narrow points round the waist, a 
side-trimmings woven in the material, finished with heavy ; or long points in the front only: these dresses are ; 
fringe. Body and sleeves correspond with the skirt. Bon-: closed up the front by buttons. Bodies like those in 4 
net of white crape, with a | plume. are very fashionable also. Some are made to form 
Fie. 11.—Dress oF I Bive SiLx, wrra Dovste $ points in front, and a postillion’s jacket behind. og 
Skmmt.—The lower skirt is quite plain, and the upper one is} Stzeyes are of every variety. We mentioned all-the 
@dged with a lozenge pattern in velvet, woven in with the } newest styles in our May number, except the full bishop 
material. The corsage has a basque drooping very low at § sleeve, which is either plaited down at the top, or setintas _ 
the back; and terminating at each side of the waist. The ¢ narrow plain piece, and having a jockey or epaulette; atthe — 
sleeves ate formed of one long puff, finished at the wrist by 3 bottom they are either set into a deep cuff fitting the wrist 
a cuff of the same pattern as that which edges the upper 5 or are shorter, and set into a loose band, over which wont — 
skirt. The same trimming forms epaulettes at the top of ; is turned back, either pointed or a la mousquetaire, a muslin — 
the sleeves. puffed sleeve coming below it. P 
Fie. 1v.—Eventna Dress or Pink Stix, witt A Dovpiz$ Morning Dnesses are frequently made of white pigu, 
Sxmr, which has side-trimmings of bands of black velvet, $ Some few are made of nankin, which is now beginning to 
édged with narrow black lace, and ornamented with hanging { recover some of the favor it formerly enjoyed in ladies’ and 
buttons. The body is cut square on the front a la Raphael, : children’s costume. These morning negliges of nankin have 
and it, like the sleeves, is ornamented to match the skirt. 3 the skirts ornamented with side-trimmings, composed’éf 
Fig. V & Vi=-Bripat Heap-Dresses. $ cotton braid, either white or colored. ‘The jacket conga 
Fig. vi.—Bonnet or Waite Crape trimmed with flowers, : of these dresses are made with very deep basquines, and at 
and having a delicate tulie veil attached to the front, and N each side there is a small pocket. The sleeves, in the pagida 
falling back over the bonnet. form, are very wide at the ends. A morning dress of white — 
Fig. vni.—L2q@Horn Fiat FoR A LITTLE GrRL, ornamented $ pique admits of a more elaborate and-elegant style of trim 
with a half wreath of flowers and white ribbon. ming, in which braid and fringe may be conjointly intro j 
Fic. 1x.—Psnening AnD Prramips to trim a body and the } duced. 4 
sides of the skirt. The ground is composed of insertions of Manti1as for summer have the small Burnous hood, i 
biack lace quadrilled with very narrow velvets. Bows on } Burnous shawl made in black glace or satin, has revers in 
the shoulder and behind in the Spanish style. "The pyramids $ front which terminate in a hood at the back: these hoolll 
are surrounded by insertions quadrilled with narrow velvets. $ have always rich tassels. “= 
The middle is a puffing of spotted tulle with velvet bows Bonnets will be worn a little more forward on the head} . 
stuck about it. The edges of this pelerine are trimmed with $ and closer to the cheeks. Several of the new Parisian bam a 
a rich Chantilly lace, The top of the body is decorated with $ nets have the crowns entirely covered with flowers 3 ; 
@ blonde point. foliage. One we have seen has the crown entirely ve 
Fia, x.—Heap-Dress composed of black lace, pink roses, 3 with bouquets of Parma violets. The front consists of@aw 
and a spiral roll of pink ribbon at the back. ings of lilae crape, and a veil of white tulle or blonde.” the 
Fig. x1.—Opera Bonnet or Ware Sirk, ornamented with § under-trimming is formed of small bouquets of violete, dis : 
blue velvet. A spray of blue velvet flowers is on one side. posed all round the edge of the front. Some crowns an 
GENERAL RemMaRKS.—Dresses are made very long behind, $ covered with bouquets of flowers, having long pendent @ 
almost with trains, but shortened in front. Skirts still have ¢ of foliage drooping over the cape at the back. , 
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RENEWAL OF SuBscRIPTIONS.—Many club subscriptions, as 2 Apprrions To Civss—When additions are made 
well as single ones, expire with the present number. This } no additional premium is given, until sufficient 
being a cash Magazine, every name is struck off our mail- $ forwarded to make a new club. For three 
books, when the subscription expires: and to this rule we $ $1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or 
make no exceptions. Please remit immediately, if you wish } at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, toa club of 
your July number promptly. Let every single subscriber * we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 
send a club—and every one can do it with a little effort. ee £ : 
The next volume will be the most brilliant we have ever} «pPgergrson” anp “Harpsr.”—For $3.50 we will snk 
published, especially in the literary department. copy of “Peterson” and “Harper's Magazine,” for one ; 

eR But where part of a remittance is intended for another 

How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of $ lisher, we do not take the risk of that part. 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. —_— 

Bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, taken at} pogragr on “Prrerson.”—This, when prepaid 4 

par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills at the office of delivery, is one anda half cents® 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on per month, or four cents and a half for the three 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. not pre-paid it is double this. oP 


Be 9 











Naver Too Lars.—It is never too late in the year tosub-} Pr —When entitled to a premium, ctate aay 
scribe for “Peterson,” for we can always supply back num- 3 what you prefer. Where no such statement is made 
bers, to January inclusive, if they are desired, > shall send “The Casket.” 
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